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BOOK AND JOB OFFICE 
BY | 


WMOWITSA WORM. 


N. W. corner of Third and Chesnut streets, 
: FOURTH FLOOR, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


amp supplied with the facilities for all kinds of printing, 
we offer our services to the public. All our materials arenew, 
from the extensive foundry of Ladew & Co. of this city, andwill 
compare with any in the country. No pains will be spared to &e- 
cute all works entrusted to us with the utmost typographical acm- 
racy and promptness. Our prices are fixed at the lowest possibje 
basis, and therefore we hope to compete on this point with ary 
other printing establishment in the city. Translations, unless f¢ 
larger works, are made gratis. | 
ebruary Ist, 1851. 








Removed to No. 42, Third Street, between Pine.and Chestnut. 


KE. F. DIETZ, 


BOOK BINDER, BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
BONNET, AND FANCY BOX MAKER, 
No. 42, North Third Street, 
Sr. Lovis, Mo. 


We bind to preserve the knowledge of Past Ages 
For the benefit of future generations. 


JOK-BINDING in all its various and improved forms. Music, 
Magazines, Newspapers and Books of every description bound 
and re-bound with neatness and despatch. 


MUSICAL PORT-FOLIO. 


The following are some of the principal advantages of the ‘‘ PORT- 
FOLIO,” among many others that will readily suggest themselves ; 

Music preserved in this way is much more conveniently used than 
when bound. All performers know the difficulty of adjusting a Book 
upor the PIANO rack, so that the Music can be readily and rapidly 
read. Indeed, the inconvenience of bound music is so well known, 
that very few have it bound, except for final preservation. The cur- 
rent and popular music of the day is kept loose, until it gets some- 
what out of date. The “ Port-Folio,” therefore, will be extremely 
serviceable, in preserving music unsoiled, until it is desirable to have 
it bound. 

Music can be arranged in the “Port-Folio” to suit occasions: such 
pieces as are desired to be played at any given entertainment, can be 
selected and placed in the Port-Folio”’ so that they will appear in 
just the order the performer wishes. 

It will be of great advantage to people living in the country, at a 
distance from a book bindery, enabling them to preserve their music 
neatly until wi can get it bound. It will be extremely, useful to 

upils in Schools and Seminaries where loose music is so liable to be 
my torn or soiled. 

The “ Port-Folio” is cheap, durable and ornamental ; can be used to 
preserve Engravings, Drawings, &c., and can be applied te many 
other useful purposes. 

My arrangements with the Mail Stages enable me to deliver work to 
every part of the State without delay. 

For sale at the MUSIC and BOOK STORES. 

E. F. DIETZ. 








EF. Schuster & Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., Walnut st., No. 38, Corner of Second sé. 
TOCK of German, English, French &c. Books, Engravings, Blank Books, 
S Music Paper and Stationery. August, 1851. 





M. Pendznski, 
PREMIUM TRUNK MAKER, 
No. 42 North Second Street, [Westside,] between Chesnut 
and Pine sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Constantly on hand, at wholesale and retail, and made to order at the shortest 
notice, Hard Leather Trunks, Solid Leather Steel Spring Trunks, Valises, Car- 
pet Bags, Packing Trunks, Ladies’ Dress Boxes, &c., &c. 

Trunks repaired in the best manner. Call and examine for yourselves before 
buying elsewhere, as I am determined to sell as iow as any house in the trade, at 
all risks. May, 1851. 


Benj. Smith, 
SURVEYOR AND ENGINEER. 
Office—M. W. Corner Third and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis. 


Surveys made with accuracy and despatch in any part of the city or country ; 
also, Maps constructed, and Plans and Estimates made for Rail, Plank and other 
Roads. Orders respectfully solicited. May, 1851. 


Flora 4% Garden. 


This Establishment contains a collection of Plants and Flowers not excelled 
perhaps by any in the United States. Of ROSES alone there are 230 varieties: 
and. the proprietor has devoted ten years to storing his HOT-HOUSES, 420 feet 
in length, with specimens of rare and beautiful plants, and flowers from almost 
every part of the globe. The Garden is pleasantly situated on South Seventh 
street and affords a delightful retreat from the noise and dust of the city. A 
commodious SALOON has been fitted up and will be supplied with confectionary, 
ice creams, and other refreshments suitable to the season and the place. Spiri- 
tuous liquors are excluded from the premises. BOQUETS of the richest flowers 
and most tasteful combination furnished throughout every season of the year. 


April, 186d. G. GOEBEL. 











A. B.. Larmor. J. W. MircuHett. L. G. JEFFERs. 


A. B. Lathrop & Co., 


ANUFACTURERS and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in TRUNKS, Vali- 

N ces, Carpet Bags, Umbrellas, Ladies’ Satchels, Dress and Bornet Boxes, &c. 

(47 Constantly on hand, at Fastern Prices (for casu,) the largest assortment 

of Packing Trunks, Canvas or Leather, Suitable for packing Prints, Clothing or 

Fancy Articles, Boots and Shoes, &c. Also—Manufacturers of all kinds of 

Packing Boxes for the city trade. Depot and Office No. 60 Third Street, at the 
“Trunk Emporium” opposite Old Theatre, Saint Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 
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ARTICLE I. 


THE SIOUX TREATY. 


Having long regarded the speedy and early settlement of the 
entire region, watered by the Mississippi and its tributaries, as the 
surest means of cementing more firmly the union of the States 
now composing our confederacy, no event of the present year has 
afforded us a higher degree of gratification than the treaty of 
‘¢ Traverse des Sioux.” By this treaty, the area of civilization 
has been extended over a region of country containing about thir- 
ty-three thousand square miles: a territory larger than that of 
Ireland, and capable cf sustaining 10,000,000 inhabitants. 

These who have had an opportunity of seeing the valley of the 
Minnesota, (St. Peters,) describe it as being eminently fertile, 
and more beautiful than any other part of the earth they have 
ever beheld. These qualities, combined with a climate of un- 
doubted salubrity, constitute attractions which cannot fail to draw 
to Minnesota a tide of emigration even greater, perhaps, than 
that which peopled Wisconsin and Iowa. 

A few years will add another State to those west of the Missis- 
sippi, and the time is rapidly approaching when the inhabitants 
of this great valley will possess the power of controlling the poli- 
cy of the nation. This result is regarded as certain and near, by 
intelligent minds in all parts of the Union: yet, few in any part 
of the country have contemplated the effects which the settlement 
of the region west of the Mississippi is calculated to produce in 
respect to the industrial pursuits and commerce of the nation. 

In the early settlement of the Atlantic coast, it was natural 
that the commerce. of the interior should take the direction of the 
waters flowing from the Allegheny range, and that commercial de- 

+ pots should be established at or near the mouths of the principal 
streams. And the coasting trade affording the only commercia} 
1 
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highway between the. Northern and Southern States, a system of 
trade was established conforming to the geographical conformation 
and hydrography of that region. So far as these States are con- 
cerned, this system is natural and conyenient ;. but it is obviovs. 
that it cannot be extended across the mountains, into the basin of 
the Mississippi, without violating some of the fundamental princi- 
ples of commerce. It was impossible, however, for the inhabitants 
west of the mountains to build up a commeycigl system of their 
own, independent of that on the Atlantic, until the yatural re- 
sources of the country should be developed, and manufactures and 
the mechanic arts encouraged and established. ?i-nce, the Atlan- 
tic system, has gradually extended westwari’ with the progressive 
movements of civilization; and now embraces che most remote 
settlements. 

The inconvenience of this system greatly retards the prosperity 
of the new States and Territories ; for as each successive settle- 
ment is more remote from the commercial centre, the inconveni- 
ence and cost of making their exchanges are greater in propor- 
tion to those incurred by the intermediate States ; and, conse- 
quently, the profits of their labor proportionably less. 

It is scarcely possible, in the nature of things, to establish a 
perfectly distinct system of commerce for the Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, until the whole region between the river and the Rocky 
Mountains shall have been opened to settlement ; but every addi- 
tion to the territory already opened tends materially to, change 
our commercial relations with the Eastern States. Ina eommer- 
cial point of view, the Mis.issippi river cecapies a relation to the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains similar to that which the 
Atlantic coast bears to the Allegheny range; and, consequently, 
the commerce of the region west of the Mississippi will flow. to 
the most convenient points on, this river, where the commpiities 
from every part of the country will be deposited for distribution 
and consumption. 

We have treated this subject more at large in previous articles 
published in the Western Journal, and only recur to it now in 
connexion, with the Sioux Treaty for the purpose of impressing 
upon the minds of our readers the importance of removing the 
obstructigns.to the navigation of the Mississippi, and of project- 
ing their schemes of public improvement with reference to the sys- 
tem of commerce which we have endeavored to sketch. 

The trade of the Upper Mississippi, and its tributaries, must 
be carried on principally with the-South. The vegetable products 
of Minnesota are in all respects similar-to those of New England ; 
and the climate also beigg similar, it would be difficuit to, assign a 
good reasoa, why all kinds of; commodities, manufactured, at Lo- 
wel], should not be produced, at- as little.cost, at the Falls of the 
St. Anthony. And we prediet that before the close of the.pres-* 
ent century, the.gofton and woolen, fabrics of; New England will 
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be:superseded in the West by the products of our own machinery. 
Hence, works of public improvement, constructed for the purpose 
of facilitating commerce between distant points in the same par- 
allels of latitude, are liable in time to become useless for the ob- 
jects designed by those who project them. Not so, however, in 
respects to.improvements designed to open avenues of trade from 
North to South. The laws governing the products of different 
degrees of climates are immutable. Cotton will never be produced 
for economical purposes in Minnesota; nor need the farmer there 
apprehend that the planter of Mississippi will ever become his ri- 
val in the production of wheat or Irish potatoes; and hence a 
commercial thoroughfare once established between, the North and 
the South, must be as permanent in its usefulness as the laws. of 
Nature. 

In the-cession of the Sioux lands to the Wnited States, we re- 
cognize a powerful argument in favor of taking immediate steps to 
organize the ‘* North Missouri Railroad Company ”’ for the purpose 
of making at least a reconnoisance of the route; and of pre- 
senting to Congress its claims to a liberal donation of land in aid 
of its construction. The settlement of the Minnesota Valley is 
calculated to remove all doubt as to the propriety of moving in 
this great enterprise without delay; for we are fully persuaded 
that the improvement of the region through which the route | is 
proposed, will be so great as to afford sufficient business to make 
the stock profitable as soon as the work can be completed. 

We regard the argument in favor of the grant of land in aid of 
this work even stronger than any that could be adduced in behalf 
of the Central Railroad of Illinois; and we are persuaded that in 
all respects it is equally important... And were a grant of six sec- 
tions of land obtained. to aid.in the construction of each mile of 
road, we believe that capitalists could be found that would readily 
take the stock and complete the work to the great bend of the 
Minnesota in seven years from this date. 

A vigorous prosecution of this work, by non-resident capital- 
ists, would be the means of settling the country, and of devel- 
oping the resources of the region west of the Mississippi to a de- 
vree that has never been wituessed on any other part of this Con- 
tinent. The benefits resulting from this enterprise will not be 
confined to the North, for by giving a southern direction to the 
commerce of Minnesota, the markets of. the South will be better 
supplied, and the prosperity of the cities better promoted. The 
accumulation of. capital in the Eastern,cities, and the construc- 
tion of public works, are gradually drawing off the trade from 
New Orleans ;, and. it must be regarded as the true policy of. the 
Southern States of the valley to do, every thing in their power, to 
sustain their own gneat emporium,. 

A declining city, possesses no attractions for the merchant or 
capitalist, and. if the Commerce of. New Orleans should be per- 
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mited to decay it will not only affect the prosperity of the planting 
interest throughout the valley of the lower Mississippi but of each 
and every part of the Western States. New Orleans may not be 
able to regain all she has lost east of the river; but by a prudent 
and well directed policy on her part, sustained by the western de- 
legation in Congress, it is still in her power to secure the com- 
merce of the region west of the river: and this of itself will be 
sufficient to make her a great city. But if in a contest for the 
north western trade the eastern cities should succeed in drawing 
it off in that direction, New Orleans may be regarded as having 
already reached a point that she can not permanently maintain ; 
and a decided decline in her commerce and population will be iney- 
itable. 

It is highly important to every part of the west, that there should 
be a great commercial city on the Gulf of Mexico, where a fair 
proportion of the duties on foreign Merchandize may be paid to 
the government. This would prevent, in a great degree, the con- 
tinual accumulation of Money at New York and other eastern 
cities, and serve to check the current of circulation which never 
ceases to flow in that direction. 

By a Statement from the treasury department,showing the amount 
of duties collected at fifteen of the principal ports of the United 
States during the first six months of the present year, it appears 
that only 2,296,663 wa’ collected at New Orleans against 
$31,757,199 at New York. And that of $43,021,107 collected 
at the fifteen ports only $2,758,315 was collected at the ports on 
the Gulf, and at those on the Mississippi and its tributaries. While 
such an enormous demand for money to pay duties exists at the 
east the circulation in the west can never be sufficient for the or- 
dinary demands of business, except perhaps for a few months at 
a time. 

We throw out these suggestions with a hope that they will at- 
tract the attention of western statesmen, and lead them to examine 
the subject of western improvements in all its bearing. 

The following statement from the burlington Telegraph contains, 
as we are informed, the important features of the Sioux Treaty. 


STIPULATIONS OF THE SIOUX TREATY. 


Perpetual peace. 
The cession of all the Sioux lands east of Sioux River, and 


Lac Traverse. The line then runs up to the head waters of Otter- 
tail Lake, thence down from the head of Watab river to the Mis- 
sissippi. 

fhe cession embraces the entire valley of the Minnesota and 
the Eastern tributaries of the Sioux river, and is estimated to 
contain 21,000,000 acres. 

The Indians reserve for a home, a tract commencing at Lac 
Traverse, and running about 100 miles south, down to the mouth 
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of the Yell. w Medicine, and twenty miles wide, on each side of 
the river. 

The Indians are to receive $1,665,000, as follows : 

To be paid after their removal to the Reservation, $275,000, 
and 

To be expended in breaking land, erecting mills, and establish- 
ing manual labor schools, $30,000 ; amounting to $305,000. 

The balance of $1,360,000 to be invested at 5 per cent. for 
fifty years, which will give an annual income of $63,000, to be 
paid as follows : 

In cash, annually,...............sssceceeeeee 40,000 
Goods and provisions,............ssssseeeee0es 10,000 
Civilization Fund,..... debveiendiunbiahbloneess . 12,000 
Ta: 

$68 ,000 

After fifty years all payments to cease, and the principal of 
$1,360,000 to revert to the Government. 

The intercourse laws, so far as relates to the introduction and 
sale of ardent spirits, shall be continued in full force, until chang- 
ed by legal authority. 

The President is to have the power to prescribe a code of laws, 
and modify the same whenever deemed necessary, for the govern- 
ment of the Indians. 

The Indians are allowed to remain on the lands ceded for two 
years. 

The $275,000 to be paid down, are for the purpose of paying 
the expenses of the removal, and the claims of the Sioux traders, 
who have agreed among themselves how much each shall receive. 

The ceded lands will be open to settlement—*‘squatting’’—im- 
mediately after the ratification of the Treaty by the United States 
Senate.— Minnesota Democrat. 





The terms obtained by the Government are certainly as favora- 
ble as could be desired ; and in that respect the conduct of the 
commissioners deserves the approbation of the country ; but, in 
our opinion, the peculiar relations subsisting between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Indian tribes, demand some- 
thing more at our hands than a fair price for their title to the 
country which they claim. We take their hunting-grounds to be 
converted into fruitful fieldsand pastures: this, the cause of civ- 
ilization demands — it is our duty. ut, doing this, we abridge 
the means provided by Nature for the support of her children ; 
and justice requires that we should bestow upon them, if practi- 
cable, the arts of civilization in exchange for their natural inheri- 
tance. It is true that this principle of justice is perceptible in 
the provisions of the Sioux treaty ; but as we understand its pro- 
visions, they are calculated but in a slight degree to promote the 
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cause of civilization. Only thirty thousand dollars is approprt- 
ated to the purposes of breaking ground and establishing agricul- 
tural schools, while $40,C00 is to be paid annually, without amy 
limitation in respect to‘its use. ‘This annuity will, doubtless, re- 
lieve many of their immediate wants, but will do but little towards 
improving their condition as savages. Instead of stimulating 
them to adopt habits of industry, it will tend to make them more 
improvident —the money will pass into the hands of traders, 
and leave the country without having aided in improving the con- 
dition of the people. Had even one-half of the annuity been ap- 
propriated to the establishment of agricultural schools, and to 
the employment of suitable persons to instruct the Indians in the 
useful arts, the next generation might have been rendered capable 
of supporting themselves by the ar.s of industry, andthe nation 
redeemed from.a state of barbarism. 

This would be a conquest worthy of the American people, and 
add more to the giory ef the nation than all the victories won 
upon the battle-fields of Mexico. 


[For the Western Journal.] 
ARTICLE Ii. 
GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATION. 
BY A MEMBER OF THE KEOKUK (IOWA) BAR. 


(Continued from Page 319.) 


We will now proceed to an examination of the economical rela- 
tions existing between Government and Education. These relations 
we will find are most intimately connected with the moral influences 
and tendencies of education and may weil be considered under 
one and the same head. Mr. Sismondi informs us that Economy 
according to the proper sense ‘‘of the word is the regulation of a 
‘‘family or house—political economy, the regulation of a family 
“applied to a state”. Profssor Clrobeeling of Geneva (Livitz ) 
insists that ‘‘The existence of wealth is the distinctive character- 
istic of the state of Society—the summary of the advantages 
which man derives from that state’. These definitions may be 
correct, but te me, they are unsat'sfactory. I like that oth«r de- 
finition of an old clear-headed man, who thought deeply and wrote 
perspicuously. ‘‘It is the office’’ says he ‘‘of the political econ- 
omist to point out in what way social happiness may best be 
attained through the medium of national wealth”. This inti- 
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mates thai che wealth and resources of the nation ought to be 
appropriated to the advancem nt of the public welfare and happi- 
ness ; and when THAT is demonstrated whzch is an advantage to 
the state, and will contribute to its glory, stability ‘end grandeur 
through the moral, ‘sociul ani intelectual culture and elevation 
of its citizens, its wealth and resources ought te be employed for 
‘such purpose. 

There are two inquiries connected with tke consideration of the 
sconomical mfluences of education, which are entitled ‘to great 
weight and deliberation. The first is—the influence of education 
upon labor, and the other, its influence upon crime viewed and 
discussed as questions ‘of political economy. 

‘These questions we propose to discuss in their order. An opin= 
ion prevails in the minds of many persons, that learning and labor 
ure irreconcilable with each other—that education lifts the indi- 
vidual above labor, and that there exists between them, a natura 
and incurable antagonism. Many parents object to education, 
on the ground that it unfits their children for the pursuits of in- 
dustry, and the acquisitions of simple, honest labor. It is said 
they become too proud to follow the ordinary occupations of life. 
Are these things sof Are these allegations true? The charge 
is a serious one, affecting deeply the very sources of national 
wealth: it is honestly cherished and earnestly made, and as a 
mixed economical—political question we cannot, if we would, 
entirely overlook it. 

It is admitted — that a well educatad man will but seldom adopt 
the hardy and mcre laborius pursuits of lower life. And why, 
not because education has destroyed or impaired his ability to 
labor successfully, fcr in truth and in fact his very education is 
the fruit of exhaustng, long ‘continued toil and industry, but 
because it has fitted him to méve in another sphere, more conge- 
nial with his tastes, more honorable in the estimation of the world 
and more profitable in its pursuit. He is equally, yea more, 
capable of performing labor, than, if uneducated; but edaca- 
tion has conferred new attributes upon him—clothed him with 
new powers — enlarged the field of his ability and usefulness and 
increased the number of opportunities of his suczess in life. New 
avenues are opened before him for the display of talent, and the 
successful application of all his faculties ;—and he does simply 
what every man does, or ought to do—he selects that occupa- 
ticn which is most useful, profitable and respectable. If the 
influence of education sieuld, at any time, or in any case, lead 
to idleness and crime, the evil, beyond all doubt, lies in its per- 
version and not in its legitimate tendency. “ The instructor must 
have neglected to impress upon the mind that, which it is his 
highest and clearest duty to do—the necessity of industry and 
the ex¢ellency of virtue. 

We consider education and labor, not only as entirely recon- 
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cilable, but as reciprocally assistant and advantageous. We 
contend that the character and dignity of all employment are deter- 
mined by the amount of intelligence engaged in it. There exists 
no inherent, necessary degradation in any honest pursuit. Labor 
is only degraded in the public eye, when performed by ignorant 
and uneducated men. Society estimates the character and dig- 
nity of labor, by the character and intelligence of the persons 
employed in it: and, if the lowest calling in life in the public 
estimation, should suddenly by any strange revolution embrace in 
the ranks of its co-laboreis the profoundest scholars of the age, 
what would be the result? It would not only become immediately 
elevated and respectable, but the improvement which would be 
introduced, the complex intelligence that would be thrown into 
it—would be so extensive, complicated and I may say scientific 
in their character, as to render it indispensable for man to edu- 
cate himself to understand it. 

We contend further, that Jabor is only interesting and will be 
pursued with pleasure in proportion as the mind is interested in 
it. Let us be understood. ‘The mere animal accomplishes its 
work under the lash of the whip—it has no mind—no interest—no 
intelligence. Every thirg it accomplishes is through the exertion 
of mere physical strength. ‘The laborer, who is totally ignorant, 
goes to his daily toil wholly from necessity. ‘To acquire a bare 
subsistence he is compelled to work ; he has no love for it, and 
the mind has little or no connection with it. He, himself, looks 
down upon his labor as a degrading thing—as a pure necessity— 
as the means to acquire food and raiment and shelter. There are 
no improvements made in its prosecution. The idea of subsit- 
tuting physical agents to aid him in his manual labor and lighten 
his burthens, never enters his brain; and he toils on from day to 


day—from year to year—without improvement, without hope of 


relief—without a single, well directed effort to elevate his social 
or physical position. But a master-spirit will sometimes burst 
from even these gloomy shades; and inventive genius with its 
magic wand and mysterious powers will change the whole scene. 
Machinery comes with its briarean arms and never tiring energies ; 
and that which before required its thousands to perform, now 
only requires its hundreds ;—that which before was conducted by 
the ignorant, is now done by the comparatively rich and educated. 
Mind h:s illumined the abodes of darkness, and knowledge has 
sown herseeds broad cast, and education raises up, and reecon- 
structs and adorns this portion of the great fabric of labor. By 
thus enl sting the migd in its pursuit—clothing it in the dignity 
of knowledge and exciting the pride of emulation, you raise the 
laborer to a true sense of his importance—his whole energies are 
stimulated, and he identifies not only his comfort but his respecta- 
bility with success and distinguished skill in his employment. 

We contend, lastly, that education gives an intelligent direc- 
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tion and more efficient result to all labor and physical effort. 
Knowledge enables man to economize his strength in the accom- 
plishment of any given pursuit. It enables him to avail himself 
of the use of mechanical agents in the performance of that which 
he could not otherwise periorm. It enables him to construct 
machinery to act as an auxiliary to lay under contribution the 
improvements in science and the useful arts, and by a knowledge 
of the laws of nature to act at proper seasons with a given amount 
of labor and calculate upon known results. 

The influence of education on production and its distribution is 
seen in the machinery which works our mills and manufactories— 
in the application of steam to the car on the rail road—the boat 
on the river and the ship on the ocean—in the application of 
chemistry to agriculture and the arts, and in the cheapened trans- 
portation by canal conveyance. 

Great agencies are indeed at work. While we repose in indo- 
lence or indulge in luxury, the water and the steam are sawing 
our wood, and grinding our grain, and weaving our cloth, and 
printing our books, and manutacturing the conveniences and lux- 
uries of life, and transporting them over the land and the ocean, 
over the mountain and across the valley, bringing home to us all 
the multiplied products and the richest and most beautiful manu- 
factures of the world. 

Great agencies are indeed at work. Mankind are becoming 
more enlightened. Knowledge is penetrating the dark and secret 
places of earth. Education is laying broader and deeper the 
foundations of her power, and building up higher and stronger 
the monuments of her glory. Christianity is diffusing her genial 
rays amid the savage and benighted nations afar off. Superstition 
is yielding to the dominion of reason—the human mind is throw- 
ing off the shackles that have enslaved it, and standing forth proud 
and erect in the image of its maker. And civil freedom, which, 
not long ago, could scarcely find a resting place, has taken up 
its abode and home in America—and is now spreading forth its 
glory and its power over the nations of the earth, and marching 
onward in majesty and in triumph to universal empire. 

Let us now proceed to examine the influence of education on 
crime or rather the intimate connection existing between ignorance 
and crime. We regret not having had a better opportunity of 
examining more extensively the statistics of crime in reference to 
the degree of mental culture of the criminal, but we have 
* gathered sufficient facts to demonstrate the overruling importance 
of education whether contemplated in a moral or economical point 
of view. These statements to the philanthropist and the states- 
man will be found intensily interesting and instructive. 

Doctor B. Forde, the ordinary of Newgate, (England) in refer- 
ence to the causes of crime remarks that ‘‘the ignorance of the 
inferior classes of Society is the jirst and great cause of the 
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multitudinous depredations which are daily and nightly committed 
en Society ; idleness is the second’’. 

Among one hundred end fifty two criminals in Newgate who 
petitioned the Sheriff of London—twenty-five could write a fair 
hand—twenty-six illegibly and one hundred and one were marks- 
men who could ‘not write at all. In Prussia, there exists an ex- 
cellent system of common school education. Her populatien in 
1837 was 13,566,897. During a period ef seventeen Years from 
1318 to 1834 inclusive, the whole number of executions that took 
place was one hundred and twenty-three. In 1832-3-4 there were only 
two executions in each year: ‘The average number for the seven- 
teen Years above referred to, was only 74 per annum. Lesser 
crimes, we are informed, are praportionably rare. 

Fletcher of Saltown in speaking of Scotland in 1698 says 
‘There are at this day in Scotland two hundred thousand people 
‘“‘begging from door to door.” At this period of time there are 
very few beggars and no poor rates. Scotland has a superior 
system of popular instruction, which is highly creditable to her 
honor, public spirit and liberality. Her school system commenced 
under James VI, in 1616 and was ratified and confirmed by Charles 
thel. in 1633. The first compulsory provision, however, authoriz- 
ing the assessment and collection of taxes for the-support of public 
schools, was not incorporated into her system until 1646. On 
the restoration of Charles the #1. in 1660 this excellent law was 
repealed; but it was re-enacted im precisely the same words and 
conferring the same powers in 1696. This ancient law displaying 
so much wisdom, and which encountered such bitter opposition, 
now constitutes the basis of the common school system of Scot- 
Jand. The result has been, that nearly every Scotchman can 
read—beggary has been in a great measure extinguished and she 
has mo poor rates eating out her substance and paralyzing her 
energies. The very salutary effect this has had on the prevention 
of orime, we shall learn directly when we come to compare her 
criminal records with those of England and Areland. 

Neither England nor Ireland have any regular, practical, effi- 
cient plan of public instruction. It is true, they have their chari- 
table schools and so far as they go, they are very well. But they 
are founded on a wrong principle. Every scholar feels sensitively 
conscious that he is participating in a charity; and to be a charity 
scholar is considered as wanting in independence and respecta~ 
bility, not to use a stronger expression. The idea of dependence 
fastens itself upon the mind, and «his depresses its energies, para~ 
lyses its faculties and subdues its ambition. We will now examine 
the comparative commitments, capital sentences and executions 
in England, Ireland and Scotland—and we will for illustration 
take the Year 1834. 

The number of commitments in England was 22,451 with a 
population of 13,500,000. In Ireland, 21,381 with a poplation 
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of 7,750,900 and. in Scotland 2,711 with a population of 2,250,000. 
The number of persons sentenced to death during the same year 
was in England 480—in Ireland 197 and in Scotland 6. The 
number of persons executed in the same year was in Exgland 34—+ 
m poor, oppressed, degraded Ireland 43 and in educated Scot- 
land only 4+. In England, there were 864 sentenced to transpor- 
tation for life—inm Scotland 30, In England, 688 were transpor- 
ted for a period of 14 years—im Scotland 47. In England2.501 
were transported for seven years and in Scotland 197. ‘he 
Reader cannot but observe the astonishing disparity existing bet- 
ween these Countries—a disparity that canaot be reconciled excep: 
on the ground of a higher grade ef moral and intellectual charac- 
ter existing in Scotland as compared with England. 

We will now examine the degree of instruction among the cri- 
minals committed in England and Wales during the Year 1837— 
and [ think it will strike the mind of the reader with astonishment 
at the vast mass of ignorance and degraded, uncultured mind 
which this Statement exnibits. I¢ affixes the deep broad seal of 
gross neglect and apathy on the part ef gevernment towards its 
citizens. There is one tact, however, connected with this state- 
ment, of thrilling interest—replete with useful instruction and full 
of joyous hope—it is the comparatively few educated females who 
were guilty of any crime. ‘Tv their eternal honor be it said—that 
when properly instructed—when their minds are cultivated and 
enriched with Knowledge—they but seldom stray from the paths 
of virtue or violate the laws and good order of Society. They 
are steadfast to their true character and principles—obedient to 
the pure and lofty impulses of their nature and through prosperi- 
ty and adversity—in the higher and in the lower walks of iite— 
if only educated, they are ever found beacon-lights luring men 
from the haunts of vice and dissipation and cheering him on in 
the pursuits of virtue and theelevation of his destiny: Aad I 
firmly believe that the more thorough and comprehensive our exa- 
mination into the statistics of crime and the state of education 
among the criminals, thé more ckarly and conclusively will this 
agreeable truth be proven and illustrated. 

The whole number of commi.ments in England and Wales in 
1837 was as follows, viz 23,612 of whom 1Y,4U7 were males and 
4;205 females, of those, there were unable to read and write 
8,464 of whom 6,684 were males and 1,780 were females. There 
were able to read and write imperfectly 12,298 of whom 10,147 
were males and 2,151 females: ‘lhere were able to read and write 
well 2,234 of whom 2,057 were males and 177 females.—There 
were of those who possessed instruction superior to mere reading 
and writing well 101 of whom 98 were males and only 3 were 
females—and the number of those whose grade of instruction 
could not be ascertained were 515 of whom 421 were males and 
94 were females. In this enumeration of commitments embrac- 
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ing 23,612 individuals, it will be observed that there are only 98 
males and 3 females who had received a good, common school 
education. What volumes does not this fact speak in behalf of 
public instruction! With what demonstrative and persuasive elo- 
quence it pleads the cause of educated mind! With what inspir- 
ing hopes it animates the heart of the patriot and christian! 

In London in 1847 62,000 pe sons were taken into custody 
charged with the com.nission of crime of whom 41,500 were males 
and 1U500 were females. Of the males 13,000 were totally ig- 
norant of even the rudiments of learning and only 150 could read 
and write well. Of the females 9¥,UUu could neither read nor 
write, and only fourtzen could read and write well. England and 
Ireland have no general system of instruction and in one Year 
they sentenced to death 677 persons—launched into a premature 
grave and into the presence of their God 77 human beings with 
immortal souls and immortal destinies—and expelled from their 
Country and their homes forever 6UU of their own citizens—the 
responsibility for whose wickedness and crime rests ‘u a great 
measure with the British Government. 

Scotland has her public schools and most excellent system of 
general education, and during the same period only 6 persons 
were sentenced to death and 4 executed—leaving only two to be 
transported. 

It is not necessary to dwell upon the immense responsibilities 
resting upon these governments, nor to attempt a description of 
the broken hearts—the blasted characters—the crushed hopes and 
the darkened, ruined prospects of the friends and families of 
those poor miserable wretches—gone whither’ God only knows. 
We will not enter the fire-side circle, and witness the groans and 
agonies and utter wretchedness of the new-made widow, or listen 
to the cries and distress of the fatherless children or gaze upon 
the aged and disconsolate mother as she sinks with crushed spirit 
and in black despair into the tomb. Innocent though they may 
be, and deserving of sympathy and commiseration as no doubt 
they are, yet alas! the world’s scorn and contumely are theirs— 
the finger of shame is pointed after them wherever they go—the 
cold iron has entered their soul—and there it wiil remain to scathe 
and agonize and excruciate until summoned by their Creator to his 
throne. 

‘hese however afford interesting considerations for the Patriot 
and Christian, which they will not overlook in their estimate of hu- 
man happiness and human misery. 

In England from 1794 to 1834 inclusive there was collected for 
the support of the poor alone through her poor rates the enormous 
aggregate sum of one thousand mullions of Dollars; averaging 
25,000,000 of Dollars per annum. 

In Scotland there are, we believe, no poor rates and poverty is 
scarcely known. Nearly every person is able and willing to earn 
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at least a decent support. In England, every eigth man, it is 
calculated, is a beggar: in Scotland there are very few. The 
immense overshadowing pauperism of England is in a great de- 
gree the result of ignorance and constitutes a most prolitic source 
of crime. It costs England fifty millions of Dollars annually for 
the support of her criminal courts—her prisons, her penal colo- 
nies, her police and her poor. Would not this amount annually 
expended erect a noble monument in the cause of education ! 
How many thousand hearts would leap with joy! What a throng 
of mighty intellects would burst into existence to shine as bright 
and guardian lights in the pathway of nations! How the soul 
and the intellect of the nation itself would expand! How moral- 
ity would be extended and lifted up! How industry would be pro- 
moted and its energy and resources developed !—the useful arts 
perfected—the comtorts and conveniences of life multiplied, religion 
purified and spread abroad, and all the conservative elements that 
sustain Society, and all the beautiful influences that cement it, 
be drawn out into bold relief and efficient action! 

Let us now turn our attention very briefly to our own Country, 
and we will discover the same lamentable ignorance linking itself 
with crime. In Ohio the Chaplain of the Penitentiary remarks : 
‘‘of the 276, nearly all are below mediocrity—175 are grossly 
ignorant and in point of education scarcely capable of transact- 
ing the ordinary business of life’’. 

In the new Penitentiary in Philadelphia in 1835 of 217 pris- 
oners, 63 could not read and write—v¥ could read oniy and 85 
could read and write, but most of them very indifferently. Scar- 
cely one possessed an education equal to that acquired at a good 
common school. 

In Auburn, N. Y., in 1835 of 228 prisoners only three had an 
academical education—59 could write and cypher—56 could read 
and write only—50 could read only and 60 could not read. 

In Connecticut, no person of liberal education, or of either of 
the learned professions had been sent to state prison up to the 
Year 1836 and one half of those persons then imprisoned were 
unable to write. And we would observe that in January 1841, 
having occasion to visit the state prisons of New York, we ascer- 
tained that there were in the aggregate about] 75Uprisoners, of whom 
only 68 were females. More than one half of those were colored 
females, and among the white females, the greater portion were 
of foreign birth. 

In the Penitentiary at Richmond Va., there were in 1841 about 
180 convicts, of whom three only were white females and these 
were destitute of education and low and coarse in their appear- 
ance and manners. A very large proportion of all these prison- 
ers were poor ignorant degraded beings. 

And in the State of New York we have a recent exhibit con- 
taining a condensed view of the appalling result of ignorance in 
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its connection and companionship with crime covering a period of 
nine Years. In this State from 1840 to, L848 inclusive, the total 
number of convictions for crimes was 27,949—of these 1,182 
were returned as having received a common education—414 as 
having a tolerably good education and 128 only as well educated. 
Of the remaining 40;225, about one half were ably merely to read 
and write—the residue were destitute of any education whatever. 

We most sincerely trust, these facts will carry conviction to 
every mind of the importance of education in a moral point of 
view. as. it regards the prevention of crime, and in an economi- 
cal, point of view as it diminishes tle-expenditures of government ;. 
the statistics we have here collected and arranged, are drawn from 
unquestionable authority, and the highest confidence may. be re- 
posed in their accuracy. 

Indeed in taking an enlarged and enlightened view of our 
Country, and of her social, condition and requirements, we at 
once perceive that the great want of the Repubiic is moral, power 
in all it’s developments. ‘Lhe empire of free governm: it has been 
erected on a broad aud solid groundwork, worthy the Architects 
who hewed ou: the massive wall, and sculptured the lofty pillar 
and spanned the noble arch of our politicai fabric. That fabric 
is impressive in it’s outline and tasteful in it’s proportions—-spring- 
ing up and, revealing itself with a massiveness and grandeur that 
win our approval and compel our admiration. It is at once the 
glory of the civilized world and the master production of the age ; 
and yet it is true that this palladium of our civil liberties and 
social blessings—this. crowning jewel of our most cherished 
hopes—depenus for its very existence upon our moral power, and 
its development as a fixed principle in national character. With- 
out the cultivation of the moral affections, and the preservation 
of a high tone of public sentiment, this Republic must be over- 
whelmed by the torrent of licentiousness and vicious indulgence,. 
which has swept from existence the structure ef free governments, 
in every age, and of whatever form. ‘The history of the past 
has demonstrated the grand proposition that civil and religious 
freedom cannot vigorously exist unless.they are well sustained by 
an ever-living, ever-acting moral energy, grounded in the elements 
and principles of a general intelligence pervading the public mind ; 
and this solemn truth ought to penetrate deeply, into the heart of 
avery one who is devoted to his Country and her institutions. 

Whatever, then, tends to unfold our moral nature—to.awaken 
and improve the mental faculties—-to scatter; abroad a beneficent 
influence over the face of society and to knit, closer our domestic 
and social relations, presents claims upon our kind consideration 
which we cannot} justly resist.. 

Intellectual power and moral suasion combined, form a canser- 
vative element in all liberal gavernments, and enter into the very 
life and spirit.of human progress. ‘The age in which.we live i, 
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lifted up by it, and the arts andj civilitios of life.acknowledge it’s 
refining intluence. The kindliest syrpathies of domestic inter- 
course are softened, and the finest affections of our nature ren- 
dered purer through it’s elevating power. 

How truly then, miuy it be affir med of moral power that it con- 
stitutes the great desideratum, of all free government; and thatto 
secure moral power we must first establish a broad, practical 
system of: public instruction. 

And now it may be asked, amid the mass.of crime and ignor- 
ance and superstition which Yct pervades the world and mars the 
good order of'society,. whence spring our hope and faith in, the 
onward march of civilization and in the progressive development 
of man’s.social, moral and intellectual) nature? From whence 
flows our abiding confidence in the future—in enlarged knowledge 
—in, increased happiness to. man and in the dignity and perpe- 
tuity of our institutions? We answer that our hope springs from 
the dignity and grandeur of our institutions and the immortality 
of our destiny. Our faith connects itself irresistibly with the 
wisdom and providence every where displayed in Creation, Our 
confidence clings instinctively to a solid education and its accom; 
panying blessings—to the perfection of cur free institutions and 
to the dissemination, of christian principles. 

We. have heretofore observed, that we live in an era of intense 
energy and restless action. This is true. We cannot, if we 
would, sleep in the bosom of this revolution and vitality. We must 
either act, and that too with decision,or fall back into obscurity 
and comparative uselessness. ‘There ig no other alternative. 

The. citizen is. calling out for more liberty and more power. 
The mind demands knowledge and will not be refused. The form 
of justice—gashed and bleeding and mutilated though it be in 
many Countries and Nations—is yet walking abroad in the pride 
and majesty of its character, in the ful] possession of all its orig- 
inal faculties and endowments—pleading earnestly, eloquently 
pleading for the rights and power and liberties. of the human race. 
Monarchs ave literally wembling on their thrones and the izen 
sceptre of theix, Empire is yielding most recuctantly inch by inch 
to the onward iryesistible press of the spirit of liberty. The vener- 
able yet oppressive organizations of the olden times are crumb- 
ling into atoms. Moral power is. taking the place of physical 
power, and rapidly becoming the mightiest lever in Society. The 
air 1s purer and the redeemed soul breathes freer than heretofore. 
Heaven grant that the march of reform may be onward and up- 
ward until our fellow man in every, Country and. beneath every 
clime shall be able successfully and triumphantly to vindicate his 
rights and establish his liberties. 

“We might appeal to legislators to, throw their hearts.and’ influ-. 
eace into this mafter. They would, consult the dignity, the honor, 
the peace and the-economy af Goverament in a generous promotion 
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of public instruction ; and it is a solemn duty they owe to God and 
their race, tointerpose the public arm of society to lift up man from 
ignorance and crime, and plant in his heart the seeds of know- 
ledge and virtue. 

We do appeal to every citizen: Let it be forever remem- 
bered, we all have a common interest and influence and right in 
our institutions and in the preservation of their strength and glory 
and purity. And these remarks possess a most peculiar applica- 
tion to our position as western Men, situated in the geographi- 
cal centre of an immense valley—yet in the freshness of Youth, 
and containing within its bosom elements of greatness and empire 
of untold power and capacity. Here, we have the young and vig- 
orous citizen with hope and energy and enterprize guided by the 
older counsels of wisdom and experience. ‘Where’? says Schle- 
gel in his history of Literature ‘‘was there ever any work entitled 
to be called truly perfect, in the formation of which the strength 
and enthusiasm of Youth have not labored in compan‘onship with 
the experience and maturity of manhood!’ Here, we have in- 
deed a great work to accomplish and perfect. Here, are our homes, 
our families and our property. Here, our business, our hopes 
and our sympathies centre. Here cluster the endearments and 
the treasures of the heart. 

How true it is, that we are gathered together from different and 
distant lands. We have strayed away from the fire side circle of 
the paternal mansion, and beyond the hallowed sounds of a fath- 
er’s admonitions and a mother’s prayer. We have wandered far 
from those loved scenes of our childhood which will be consecrated 
and cherished among the holiest, fondest reminiscences of age. 

We have left behind near relatives and dear friends, mountain 
and valley have been traversed, until we have sclected our homes, 
resolved to build up our fortunes, and cast our destinies on the 
borders of the majestic rivers, and amid the bosoms of the fertile 
prairies of the West. 

Indeed, the position of the bold and intelligent adventurer 
as he bids an affectionate farewell to the parental roof and launches 
abroad amid western climes to seek a home—not in the spirit of 
conquest but of peace—not with sword unsheathed and close- 
linked phalanx and blazoned banner—but accompanied with the 
arts of civilization, the fruits of industry, and the humanities of 
religion—is most beautifully and eloquently portrayed by the 
Poetess in her allusion to the Pilgrim Fathers: 


Not as the Conqueror comes, 
They the true-hearted came ; 
Not under the roll of the stirring drum, 
Or the trumpet that sings of fame. 
Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear ; 
They shook the depths of the desert’s gloom, 
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With their hymns of lofty cheér. 

Amidst the storm they sang! 
And the stars heard and the sea3 

An the sounding aisle of the dim wood rang 
To ihe anthem of the free. 

The ocean eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s foam ¢ 

And the récking pines of the forest roared, 
This was their welcome home.” 


And a welcome home let it be to those who are here, ahd to 
those who shall come after us. A welcome home, let it be, to 
all the arts and acquirements that adorn andenrich society. For 
we have come together upon this favored spot of creation to estab- 
lish and foster new social and civil institutions—to diffuse the 
lights of science and the treasures of literature—to cultivate a 
taste for art, and to enjoy all the blessings of peace and religion. 

How profound—how solemn, how transcendent is our duty grow- 
ing out of these extended and interesting relations. 

Let us then walk steadfastly in the paths of virtue—let us be- 
come enamored of knowledge—let us disseminate widely the kindly 
influences of education—lct us cherish the pursuits of science and 
philosophy, and adorn our minds with the graces of art. Let our 
lawgivers faithfully and earnestly perform their whole duty. Les 
us be true to ourselves, our families, ourcountry, and our God— 
and this land wilMbecome lovely as a garden, and her population 
more elevated, intelligent and virtuous, than that of any other 
nation. The present teems with interest—the future is brilliant 
with hope, and it will be our own fault, if the proudest anticipa- 
tions of our Country’s glory are not more than realized. 

The seed of liberty planted by the Pilgrim Fathers and watered 
by the blood of the revolutionary Patriots, has grown up and spread 
out ifito a mighty tree. Its branches cast their grateful shades 
over twenty-three millions of free men. Let us protect this noble 
emblem of liberty, in this broad and fertile field of action, in 
which our destiny has béen cast. Let us cherish it as we would 
our household gods. Let us baptize it in the font of virtue and 
consecrate it now and through all time tothe cause of education. 
And its roots will penetrate deeper, and its shadows circle wider, 
until man in every clime and bordering every shore, shall be freed 
from the shackles of tyranny and stand erect in the dignity of his 
nature—restored to all his greatness and confirmed in all his rights 
—through the energy and influence—the simplicity and moral 
grandeur of AmenicaN Institutions and American Liperry. 
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A channel with water sufficient to admit the largest ships from 
the sea into the Mississippi river, would be of incalculable benefit 
not only to the ‘‘great valley,”’ but also to the thriving East. 

Our merchants are now building ships to carry more and to sail 
faster than ships were ever known to sail and carry before. 

Merchant ships of 2000 tons are so often launched now-a-days 
from our building-yards, that the event ceases to excite remark. 
We can well recoliect the day when a merchantman of 100U tons 
was considered to be an enormous vessel. 

These large and swift vessels can carry freight on terms so 
much more favorable to the parties concerned, that hey are fast 
‘‘removing the old slow coaches” out of competition. They 
even vie with the steamers in their passages ; a few weeks ago 
one made the trip to Liverpool in thirteen days. ‘They can actu- 
ally sail round the world in less time than it takes a common ves- 
sel on the average to go from here to California. The bigger the 
ship the cheaper the freight. 

And it would greatly benefit the West if these ships could come 
up to New Orleans and there load with our produce for Eastern 
markets. In consequence ‘of their superior sailing properties, 
they would bring all the commercial markets of the earth — for 
in these days of steam and lightning, time is the true measure of 
distance — nearer — nearer by ten, twenty, thirty, and even forty 
per cent. to New Orleans and the Valley of the West, than they 
now are. 

And hence the problem of deepening the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, though always one of exceeding interest, is now, in conse- 
quence of these improved models of ships, invested with addition- 
al importance. 

Though we cannot prove as we do a mathematical problem, that 
it is practical to deepen and keep open the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi; yet we can show that the chances are altogether in our 
favor, and demonstrate the practicability of it, with a force of 
argument and reason that ought to satisfy every one that the ex- 
periment is worth the attempt. 

To do this, we are permitted to quote the opinion of Lieut. 
Maury, of the Navy, who, perhaps, has given the subject as much 
attention as any man in the country. 

It will be observed that his letter to Mr. Soule, was for the most 
part suggestive, though inclining most decidedly to the opinion 
that one or more of the passes might be deepened and kept so, to 
any extent that navigation requires. 

Congress viewing the subject in the light here presented, voted 
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at the last session an appropriation for the necessary surveys. 
But we have had surveys before ; and there the matter has ended. 

We think that the information which Lieut. Maury has ob- 
tained, the examinations and experiments which he has induced 
the Government to have made upon the habits of the Mississippi 
river, and the facts that he has collected upon the subject, leave 
no doubt as to the possibility of the work. There is no need of 
any farther examination. ‘That the thing is practicable at a very 
moderate expense, we think must appear obvious to any one who 
will read the following :— 


NATIONAL OBSERVATORY, 
Washington, Ipril 19, 1850. 


Dear Sir: I concur fully in the opinion as to the necessity 
of doing something towards keeping open a channel across the 
bar at the mouth of the Mississippi river. 


It would be difficult to express in dollars and cents the value of 
a good ship channel there. 


The surplus produce that is sent off annually from the valley 
of thut river, already exceeds in value the entire foreign com- 
merce of all the States. And it is increasing in value every 
year. ° 

Every one who has an interest in the soil there—-every planter 
and farmer and citizen who is engaged in the cultivation or sale 
of the vast quantities of produce and merchandize that are floated 
up and down the Mississippi river, is directly concerned in the 
deepening of that channel. 


Lieut. Gedney, while engaged some years ago on the Coast 
Survey, discovered at Sandy Hook a deeper and a better channel 
than the one which was then used, and which was nevertheless ca- 
pacious enough to admit vessels of the largest draft. 

Yet because this discovery facilitated the ingress and egress of 
vessels which are engaged in fetching and carrying the commerce 
of New York, the merchants of that city called meetings; the 
citizens passed resolutions, and the corporate authorities, in a 
body, conferred gifts upon the discoverer, All agreed in the 
opinion that the Coast Survey, though it should cost millions, and 
should produce no other result, had, by this discovery alone, paid 
for itself many times over. 

If such value were attached to the discovery of a channel at 
the mouth of the Hudson, where there was already one of twenty 
odd feet, what must be the value of a good ship channel at the 
mouth of the Mississippi, where there is one of eleven and a half 
to fourteen feet only. 

The national importance of a good ship channel at the mouth 
of the Mississippi is so obvious, the value of it so palpable, that 
neither argument or illustrations can make it more so. 
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My attention for years has been directed to this subject, and 
to the study of the causes which are at work in altering the bed 
and bars of that river. 

A year or two ago, Mr. Mason, while Secretary of the Navy, 
was kind enough to gratify me by directing a series of observa- 
tions to be made at the Memphis Navy Yard, with the view of as- 
certaining, among other things, the velocity of the current, the 
amount of evaporation, the volume of water, together with the 
quantity of os “wi borne down annually past that place by the 
Mississippi river. 

These observations were undertaken by Mr. Marr, a passed 
midshipman in the Navy, and being skillfully conducted, were 
crowned with results of much interest. 

Like causes produce like effects. The agents which are at 
work in the river below New Orleans, and the results thus obtained, 
lead to confirm me in the belief that by constant C-edging, it is 
practicable to keep open a channel at the mouth c. that river, 
with several feet more in it than there is now. 

I am not prepared with estimates as to the cost, because I have 
never been able to procure the data requisite for such an estimate. 
But I am prepared to show to the satisfaction of any philosophi- 
cal mind, that there is every reason for believing that the thing 
can be done, and ¢hat the prospect of success is such as to justify 
the attempt. 

The bed of the lower Mississippi consists in places of whitish 
clay, very tenacious, and commonly known as *‘ Fuller’s earth. ”’ 
This clay is covered with sediment, which has been brought down 
by the turbid waters, and deposited in Jayers of various thicknes- 
ses, amounting in some places to many feet. 

I should suppose that this substratum of clay does not extend 
much below New Orleans: certainly not to the mouth of the river, 
on account of the recent date — geologically speaking — of the 
formation there. 

But this stratum of sediment upon the clay shows us what Na- 
ture, and her agents that are at work elsewhere, would teach us to 
expect, viz: that the Mississippi is filling up by the continual de- 
position of sediment, its bottom to a higher level. This is an 
operation with which we have been made fauiliar by all of our 
navigable streams on the seaboard. 

The Potomac, the Rappahannock, James rivers, &e., are all 
much more difficult of navigation than they were fifty years ago, 
or when the country was first discovered. 

Fifty years ago, vessels used to come from the sea up to Bla- 
densburg and load with tobacco. Commodore Barney had his flo- 
tilla there, you recollect, in the war of 1812; and now the merest 
skiff cannot ascend that high, so completely has that streamlet 
filled up its bed and raised its bottom up to a higher level. Sir 
Walter Raleigh went with his fleet into Roanoke inlet. I have 
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seen sand-dunes in the place where that ship channel was, over 
which, when I saw it, one could pass dry shod. 

Large ships formerly came up to Fredericksburg ; and where the 
upper wharves used to be, a scow can now hardly come. And 
you have but to look out upon the Potomac, from the windows of 
the Capitol to see how it is filling up its bed. 

Indeed, one has but to look at the delta of the Mississippi, as : 
represented in our common charts, to see how that river has been 
pushing itself out in the gulf, and raising up for itself a bed from 
the seas. ” 

The river Po has been levied up, you know, for centuries ; and ye 
within that time it has raised itself up by the continua! deposits e 
of sediment, until it is higher than the villages on its banks. 

Now the reason of this is obvious; and it is also perfectly clear, 
why our rivers should have grown more difficult of navigation as 
the Country has become settled. 

When the Country was an unbroken prairie and forest, the rains fs 
as they trickled down from the hill sides, were gathered ince little 
streamlets that were rather discoloured by the freshets than mud- 
died. The earth was unbroken by the ploughshare, and so covered 
with grass and leaves as to be protected from wash. 

But now, a washing rain runs down the newly ploughed furrows, 
digs out gullies and the streamlets carry of into the Pool, an im- 
mense amount of mud, with which the waters of every tributary 
become loadel—they bear it down to their destination and conse- iq 
quently make the main stream muddy also. % 

Where the waters of these tributaries fall into the main stream, & 
or where the waters of the main stream fall into the Ocean, there 
is at the place of meeting of the two waters a line of eddy or 
still water, and under this line of meeting the sediment is depo- 
sited and piled up in the shape of bars. Thus the bar at the 
mouth of the Ohio; the bar at the Balize; and the bar at the 
mouth of every river from the Mississippi to the Hudson that emp- 
ties directly into the Ocean. And these bars are made either of 
the sediment which the River brings down, or of that which the 
waves of the Ocean hold im solution and deposit when the two 
waters meet. 

Now if we can scrape this sediment up as fast as it is deposit- 
ed, we shall prevent these bars of the Mississippi passes from 
gaining on us further, and we may stop their growth at the mouths 
of other rivers also. 

Such bars as those of the Passes cannot consist of siones or 
pebbles. They may consist of sand and shells, of ooze, slime, a 
trees, and other fresh water drift. But until they have been beat } 
into hard and compact masses by the surges and waves, and roll- ae 
ers of the sea, they are soft and easily to beremoved. Bars that 
consist of mud are much more easely dredged than bars of sand. 
I can recollect the time when seventeen or eighteen feet could 
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be carried up to New Orleans. Now according to Blunt’s Coast 
Pilot, ‘‘the Winds make a difference over the bar at the eutrance 
of the Mississippi river, and the general depth of water is from 
eleven feet six inches to fourteen feet. 

Here is another link in the chain of reasoning, going to show 
the practicability of deepening the bar at the Mississippi passes 
by Laiten, for those bars are formed of such light stuff, that 
the agitation of the water caused by the winds there, is enough 
to dig out two feet and a half at a time. — 

The Government has caused the Mississippi river to be straight- 
ened, or rather to be made less crooked, by cutting off a bend 
here and there. ‘The effect of this straightening has been to in- 
crease the velocity of the stream, to prevent it from depositing 
as much sediment above New Orleans us along its old circuitous 
route it was in the habit of doing, and to cause it consequently 
to bear more sediment along with it, to be deposited vt its mouth. 
Hence the rapid filling up to which I have alluded. 

The Mississippi has slimed with its mud the bottom of the Gulf, 
many miles out to sea. At the distance of hundred miles and 
more in one direction and at the depth of 3V0 feet the bottom of 
the Gulf is the ooze of the Mississippi River. And the water is 
bold from the sea right up to the bar. 

Hence you will observe that the bars there are entirely different 
from sand-bars. That River has spread its slime over the bottom 
of the sea and confined the sand there, in such a manner that 
the agitation of the waters is not sufficient to bring up shells, sand, 
calcareous and other deposits to form a cement for the deposits 
of the River, and to convert its bars into solid beds or indurated 
banks. These banks are soft mud; vessels are told in the books 
of sailing directions not to fear striking upon them, for they are 
often dragged over them, with their keels two or three feet in the 
mud. 

The distance by the River from New Orleans to the Balize is 
called 120 miles. —For this distance the River has scarcely a per- 
ceptible fall, for at certain stages of the Water, there is no differ- 
ence of level between the surface of the River at New Orleans in 
front of the City and of the Lakes in the rear, which preserve 
the mean Ocean level. In this fact, together with the circum- 
stance of straightening the river by cutting off bends, may be 
seen room for another of those causes, which have operated to 
increase the bars at the Balize and to lessen the depth of water 
in the Passes. 

We want no human record to satisfy and convince us that the 
Mississippi has for ages been pushing its bars out further and 
further into the Gulf; and that as the River has gained upon the 
Gulf, and pushed the line of meeting between its waters and those 
of the Gulf further and further out, it has left its old bar behind 
and pushed a new one further out. It has proceeded of its own 
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accord, to cut out the eld bar, or to deepen the water where the 
bar formerly was, and to carry the shoal water out to the place 
for the new bar.—We need, 1 say, no human records to convince 
us of this fact, for nature with her own hand has written it down 
and left it recorded there in deltas and characters that cannot be 
mistaken. 


The gentle force of the water inside of the bar, with its constant 
abrasion, though slight, upon the bottom is sufficient to cut down 
through the deposit there to great depths. Hence we sce after 
the river has pushed the bar at its mouth out further into the sea 
and carried with it the seat of these confluences which operate to 
cause depositions of sediment in this or that particular spot, that 
there is nothing to prevent the removal of these old deposites even 
down to very great depths, by the action of the water itseif. For 
instance, a mile or two up the river where the bar used to be with 
its fourteen or fifteen feet water, we have now fifty, sixty, and even 
hundred feet.—Thus showing, that as fast as a uew one is formed, 
the river sets to and digs away the old one. 

Cannot art and steam with their powers, and man with his in- 
genuity assist Nature in a juncture of this sort? In this fact we 
have proof that the materials of which the bars are formed are 
not tenacious, that they are not difficult of removal, and that 
therefore they would yield to the dredge. 

I have mentioned that I have known vessels drawing eighteen 
feet to go up to New Orleans, and if one now, drawing fifteen 
feet, can with steams and Tugs bedrawn through the mud, itis as 
much. I do not.recollect the time when eighteen feet could be 
carried up, but it has been since I have been in the Navy, which 
is 25 years. Suppose therefore that eighteen feet could be carried 
through the mud twenty-four years ago, and that fifteen feet only 
can now be forced over the best pass. This would give a filling 
upon the bar at the rate of an inch and a half of sediment a year. 
What would it cost to dredge up from these bars an inch and a 
half of sediment in a year’ Absolulety nothing in comparison 
with the advantages to be gained by increasing the facilities of 
ingress and egress to us from that great commercial mart. I do 
not know how wide the bar is, that is, how far after a vessel gets 
on it, she has to go before she gets across it. But judging from 
what I know of other bars, it would probably be not more than a 
quarter of a mile. But as the Mississippi is a headstrong river, 
and will have its own way, let us suppose that the bar in the best 
pass is half a mile wide. It may be more, it may be less. I as- 
sume half a mile merely for the purpose of basing an estimate 
as to execution. 


Now to dredge out a channel three feet deep, two hundred feet 
wide, and half a mile long, would require the removal of only 
176,000 cubic yards of earth or sediment, and after the channels 
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were. onge well excavated, it would, according to the assumed rate 
of deposits, require the removal of some inch or two a year. 

¥ cannot say what should be the cost per cubic yard of removing 
this sediment. But you will observe from what has been stated 
that the plan of deepening the bars of the Mississippi by dredging 
and keeping them open by the continualuse of dredging machines, 
appears not only possible, but sa reasonable as to justify the ex- 
pense of an attempt. 

I have not considered any other plan except that of dredging, 
because } have not the data requisite for going into other plans. 
Though I am free to say: that with such information as I have at 
present I am disposed to give the preference to dredging over any 
other that has been proposed. 


Respectfully &c. 
Honorable (Signed) M. F. MA 'RY. 
PIERRE SOULE, 
U. S. Senate. 


Impressed with the importance of ascertaining as nearly as pos- 
sible, the quantity of soil which the Mississippi carries down with 
it, Lieut. Maury procured daily observations upon the subject to 
be made continuously for one year at the Memphis Navy Yard. 
The duty of making these observations was assigned to the mas- 
ter of the yard, at that time Passed Midshipman Robert A. Marr, 
U.S. N. 

Fully alive to the importance of the object in view, Mr. Marr 
addressed himself to the task with great zeal and fidelity, and 
produced a series of observations of the highest value and inter- 
est. 

His first step was to make a survey of the river opposite the 
city ; determine the shape of the river bed, and so obtain one of 
the elements for ascertaining the quantity of water that daily pas- 
ses by. The height of the river, and velocity of the current at 
various depths, from the surface to the bottom, were next ascer- 
tained. These, also, were the subjects of daily observation. 

Knowing, therefore, the velocity of the current, and the ea- 
pacity of the channel, the quantity of water passing by daily 
was then calculated and stated in a tabular form. Specimens of 
the water were then daily taken and carefully measured : the se- 
diment carefully precipitated, dried and weighed. 

Summing up the results thus obtained, it appeared that the Mis- 
sissippi river, during the year ending March Ist, 1851, had car- 
ried past Memphis, 18,709,006,232,791 cubic feet, (equal to 
93,135,512 cubic miles, ) of water ; and that of this, the one two 
thousand nine hundred and fiftieth part (43950) was sediment. 
In other words, that there is suspended in every three hundred and 
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sixty-nine gallons 0° river water, at Memphis, mud and sand 
enough to make a pint of sediment when dried and pressed com- 
pactly. 

Mr. Forshey, of Louisiana, makes the mean volume of water | 
passing annually in the river by Vadalia to be 12,250,000,000,000 bie 
cubie feet, or 83.221266 cubie miles. The Arkansas, Yazoo, Red f 

tiver, &c., each with its silt and water, comes in below Memphis ; 
and according to the Memphis observations, therefore, the Vada- 
lia volume should be larger. 

But if the Mississippi receive these rivers after passing Mem- a 
phis, it empties all of them into the sea through more than fifty ria 
channels, and therefore, nothing like the Memphis quantity pas- ws: 
ses through any one channel. Ri 

Moreover, from a long way above New Orleans to the Guif, the i? 
current is much less rapid than it is at Memphis; and conse- 
quently much of the sediment that passes Memphis is deposited 
before reaching New Orleans. The rising of the levees shows 
that, and the rate at which the bars at the Passes are carried out 
to sea, confirms it. 

Nevertheless, that our estimates as to the quantity of sediment 
annually deposited on the bars, and the cost of removing it may 
both be certainty too large, let us suppose that none of the Mem- 
phis sediment begins to undergo deposition until it reaches New 
Orleans ; that between that and the bar of the S. W. Pass. or 

Pass a |’Outre, or any other, it is every bit deposited; that 
none of it is carried into the Gulf, and that twice as much is de- 
posited to the square foot on the bar as elsewhere. 

Now supposing, moreover — and here again the allowance is 
most liberal—that the river upon the bar of Pass a ]’Outre, i 
through which estimates make all the Memphis waters to pass, is 
a mile wide, and that the bar reaches a mile up and down the riv- 
er, and that it be intended to keep open across this bar a channel, 
the sixteenth of a mile wide — and this width is ample wader any 
circumstances. Supposing all this, we should have, according to 
the rate of the Memphis sediment, an annual deposite in the pro- 
posed channel way across the bar of only 17,828 cubic yards of 











silt. ce 
Now our Military Engineers estimate five hundred cubic yards eT 
a day as moderate work fox one dredging machine. Here then, 
in round numbers, are forty days work during the year for one 
dredging machine to take up from the bar as much mud as the riv- ith 


er deposits on it in a year. 

Suppose, notwithstanding all these liberal allowances as to the 
position of silt on the bar, that the estimates still fall short — that 
notwithstanding the extravagant assumption that all the water 
which flows by Memphis goes into the Gulf through Pass a 
Outre, aad that it leaves twice as much sediment on the bar-as 
at any other place. Suppose, notwithstanding all these allowan- 
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ces, each one of which we know to be far too great, that our es- 
timates should still fall short. Increase them, then, ten-fold, and 

the cost of removing an annual deposit, ten times greater than 

we have shown it possibly to be, will still fall short of $100,010 

per annum. And what are $100, Q00 per annum when weighed 

in the balance against a good ship channel from the sea into the 

heart of the Mississippi Valley ? ? It is absolutely as nothing in 

comparison with the great public benefits and commercial advan- 

tages involved. 

Having once excavated a channel way of the required depth, it 
is easy, With a moderate annual expenditure, to keep it at that 
depth. 

Examinations enough have been made to show that the thing 
can be done. We are sick of examinations. Within the last fif- 
teen or twenty years there has been examination af »r examination 
upon the subject. The result of all has been a report in favor of 
the work. We have shown that the cost of keeping a channel- 
way open for the largest ships cannot possibly require the annual 
removal of more than 178,280 cubic yards of mud and sand. 
And that in all probability the quantity to be removed will not 
exceed the one-tenth part of these figures. 

Let the trial, therefore, be made. It will not cost as much to 
make the trial, anything like, as the Government has already ap- 
propriated for examining into the subject. To our mind the 
Memphis observations are conclusive. 

There are other highly interesting problems involved in the ha- 
bits of the Mississippi river, especially in those traits which show 
the velocity of the current, the volume of discharge, and the 
quantity of silt. 

And we do hope, therefore, that the Government will cause the 
observations which Lieut. Maury has procured to be made aé 
Memphis, to be repeated at New Orleans and in one or two of 
the Passes below. 
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A PROJECT FOR PROTECTING THE BANKS OF THE 
MISSOURI RIVER. 


BY JOHN H. BLUE, M. D., EDITOR OF THE BRUNSWICKER. 
















Many of our western rivers run through vast plains of sand and 
soil, called in commen parlance, bottoms. This is particularly 
the case with the Missouri. Were these water-courses left to their 
simple hydraulic laws, they would plow straight, quiet furrows 
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through these alluvia! lands, and pursue their uninterrupted way 
to the outlet. But everywhere in the sand and soil are embed- 
ded logs and rack-heaps, which never decay, and which as effeet- 
ually obstruct and change the river-current, as rocks would. 

The Missouri has been gradually encroaching on the alluvial 
bottom, on which Brunswick, Missouri, is built, fur some years 
past. It has generally been conceded that the present town site 
would finaliy be washed into the river. Mence our citizens have 
been building very temporary tenements. But if the bank con- 
tinues to fall in annually with the rapidity of this year, it is very 
evident, that the river will soon be encroaching on Main street. 
And we see no present obstacle to its reaching Broadway, at the 
foot of the hill, and cutting back into the blutf, until it finds hard 
rock! Such was its course, when it came in above De Witt, Mis- 
souri ; and such is always the result, unless it is arrested by some 
counteracting power. 

There will then be no safety in building any where below the top 
of the hill—a conclusion which few will wish to admit. For al!] 
our present property will be depreciated to the lowest value, and 
besides it would be impossible ever to settle the business men of 
Brunswick down in any one spot on the Bluff, as convenient and 
as satisfactory as at present. It behooves us then to consider, 
whether there may not be some means, by which to prevent the 
further encroachment of the river. 

We have been studying the subject for some years, believing 
that the present crisis would arrive. We have conversed with a 
great many intelligent men and engineers ; and the result of all 
our researches is the abiding conviciion, that the river may be con- 
fined to a particular line of embankment, and a permanent wharf 
built in front of the present site of Brunswick! This broad asgser- 
tion may appear incredible and visionary ; but let a few facts ex- 
plain our plan, to which, however, we attach no great claim of 
originality. Some years since, we understand, there was a fine 
cotton plantation on the east bank of the Mississippi river, some 
distance below the mouth of the Arkansas, into which the river was 
cutting so fast as to threaten its entire destruction. At the sug- 
gestion of an eminent engineer, of New Orleans, the proprietor of 
the plantation, in the fall, when the river was low and his crop 
laid by, took his negroes and cut long trees, making them into 
cribs with bottams to hold sand and rubbish, and sunk them at 
proper intervals along the bank at such an angle, as to arrest the 
force of the current, from point to point, and to fill the intervals 
between the cribs with eddy sand. ‘lhe experiment succeeded ad- 
mirably, and entirely stopped the further failing in of the bank. 

We see the same thing ali the time taking place accidentally on our 
river. Whenever a steamboat sinks, the hold soon fills up with sand, 
and as permanently controlls the current, as if uw was a rock. 
The steamer Naomi sunk in the spring of 1540, at the bend on 
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the other side of the river, just above Brunswick. A bar along in 
its wake was apparent in sixty days ; and ever since, the channel 
of the Missouri has been bearing over on this side permanently. 
The steamer Dart sunk, some fourteen years ago, in the swift 
bend below Glasgow. It struck a snag in what was then deep wa- 
ter, and has since formed a permanent sand bar, fifty yards long. 
‘The steamer Euphrasia sunk with a load of tobacco in 1841, in 
sight of Glasgow, producing what is now called the Euphrasia bar, 
and throwing the channel on the opposite side. ‘The Weston, Capt. 
Littlpton, sunk in 1843 or 1844. in the bend below Dozier’s, after 
buruing to the water’s edge, with a load of hemp. The water had 
been cutting in fast into the bank, but stopped, and so remains. 
The St. Louis harbor bar, which caused so much inconvenience, 
until counteracted lately by an expensive dike, is said to have been 
caused by the sinking of a boat, a long time ago. Th fine steam- 
er Plowboy, which sunk below Rocheport, in 1848, prevented the ri- 
ver from cutting in any more into the bend. The Little Missouri, 
which sunk the same year near Sullivan’s, below us, made a sand 
bar which destroyed the woodyard landing. And the Mustang, 
which sunk last ¢a!l near Hibler’s, a short distance down the river 
from Brunswick, has divided the Missouri into two channels, and 
materially altered its hydrography. 

The action of the sea, on the low sandy shores of Holland, 
has been effectually restrained. We are not sufficiently acquaint- 
ed with their system of diking or damming, to describe it, nor 
is it material to our purpose. ‘The aecidental sinking of steam- 
boats on our river, and their uniformly filling with sand and be- 
coming a controlling barrier to the current, permanent and im- 
movable as the bluft rock, is a ‘‘fixed fact.’’ We have only to 
imitate nature, and to sink our cribs, sand-tight, at the pro- 
per places and at the proper angles, beginning at the mouth of 
Grand river, to make a permanent bank the whole front-length 
of Brunswick. 

An intelligent gentleman from Vicksburg, Mississippi, tells us 
that a similar plan has been successfully tried there. The Mis- 
sissippi river had encroached a hundred and fifty yards on the 
front of the town, year after year, when, four years ago, two 
large flat boats, heavily loaded with rock, were purposely sunk 
at the upper part of the falling-in bank. ‘The river has not 
cut in any more since; the sand has accumulated some eight 
feet on the top of the sunken boats, and the spot is now made 
the. regular upper ferry landing. 

Some years since, the river was rapidly carrying away ‘‘Nat- 
chez under the hill,’? on the lower Mississippi, and a general 
impression prevailed, that all the town site below the bluff would 
tumble into the water. By accident, we believe, a flat boat was. 
sunk at the upper part of the fe!ling-in bank, and soon after 
a sand bank was observed to be forming below it, and the ri- 
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ver ceased to cut into the landing any more. This suggested 
the sinking of several other flatboats in a line below, and the 
citizens had a permanent wharf for a good while, till ‘‘once on 
a time,” the whole front began to crack and to careen into the 
river. Workmen, however, continued to fijl up the chasm with 
rubbish ; and by and by, the flats seemed to have gained the low- 
est depths, where they rested on the bed of the river, and the 
whole front of Watchez under the Hill seems now to be a per- 
manent embankment. 

This last difficulty need not occur, in placing cribs in the Mis- 
souri river, as we always have luw water in the fall and winter sea- 
son, and the floors can and must be placed at once below the late- 
ral sweep of the water current. The cribs thus placed, cannot be 
undermined ; and if the first one is placed high enough up the ri- 
ver to break the first force of the current, which beats against the 
bank, there is no danger of the water cutting around it. The only 
thing to be guarded against, is, not to change the angle of the ri- 
ver too suddenly, for fear of throwing sand bars too far out, 
and thus injuring the landing. But a competent engineer can 
easily tell what position to give the wooden abutments, so as to 
control the current all along the front of our town, ribbing the soft 
alluvial soil with sand walls, as permanent as rock, and saying to 
the river, which chafes against its side: thus far shalt thou cume 
and no farther. 

The facts which we have adduced above, are given from memo- 
ry, and from the information of others. They may not be strictly 
correct in all their particulars ; but many similar ones, it is believ- 
ed, might be hunted up, all going to prove the general proposi- 
tion, that a vessel with a bottom soon fills with sand in the Mis- 
souri river, and as certainly changes the current as a rock of the 
same size. Spiling has been tried, and will not do, because the 
water washes around it. Nor will pens nor piers without bottom 
do, because the rubbish or stone, which is filled in, will be un-. 
dermined and tumble ous. But a succession of large cribs or 
flats, hewed out of our cotton wood, and sunk at low water mark, 
would, we are confident, be an immovable barrier. The experi- 
ment of putting in two or three at the upper part of a bend which 
is tumbling into the river, would cost a mere trifle, and would test 
the value of the project. 

The high water is gone, and the banks are falling in no more 
this year. But we need not “lay the flattering unction to our 
souls,” that the danger is over. The same prediction has been 
made every year since 1844, and yet this year we have lost more 
front than ever at this place. We should look at Old Franklin, 
and learn a lesson in time. We have town lots and property in 
the bottom, worth hundreds and thousands of dollars, which might 
be made secure at an expense of some two or three thousands. 
The intelligent editor of the St. Joseph Gazette thks the plan 
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worthy of serious consideration, and says, he has conversed with 
several gentlemen of that city, and all agree in opinion that, if the 

roject were carried out, it would kecp the banks from falling in. 

[e urges the ‘‘city fathers’ to take the matter in hand immediate- 
ly, and do, what they consider the interests of the place require. 
He says, ‘‘it is well known, that they have made several attempts 
at St. Joseph, and expended thousands of dollars to secure the 
banks, but the late high water has convinced all that the ex- 
penditure has been of no advantage whatever.” Our project 
addresses itself not only to St. Joseph, but to many places and 
to many interests on the western waters. 

At Brunswick, the work cannot be undertaken by the ‘‘city 
fathers,”? because much of it would be out of the corporation ; 
yet we do not see, why the city might not subscribe stock in 
furtherance of the object, as every taxpayer is mor or less in- 
volved in the interests of the success of the enterprize. We 
propose here a joint stock company who will undertake the job, 
in consideration of receiving the river front or esplanade, which 
they will save, and make valuable in the operation—a sufficien‘ 
bonus, we think, to secure all the stock which will be needed. 


(For the Western Journal.) 


ARTICLE V. 


DAGUERREOTYPEING SIMPLIFIED. 
BY J. H. FITZGIBBON, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 


It is a well known fact, that until very recently a veil of secre- 
cv, has been thrown over many of the manipulations of this beauti- 
ful art, so as to mystify its operations to the new beginner in 
such a manner that the more he experimented the more he got lost 
in a labyrinth of uncertainty and doubt, until at last he abandoned 
its pursuit, fully convinced in his own mind of the inutility of 
further prosecuting a system of experiments wherein he could not 
hope to attain any thing like success. One chief reason of this 
is the complete want of confidence amongst operators.—A total 
absence of that esprit du corps which should invariably accom- 
pany the pursuit of any of the liberal arts or sciences; but, this 
want of confidence among Daguerreotypists can readily be accounted 
for by the ease with which almost any person can enter the pro- 
fession and assume to himself the title of artist. Like the pro- 
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Session of the Law its gates are thrown wide open to all alike who 
wish to enter; the consequence of which liberality is, that its 
temple is desecreted and its altars polluted ‘by any pretender that 
has not the slightest love for the beautiful in either art or nature. 
Until very recently, if a Daguerrean should by accident put a 
few drops more or less of acid in his Bromine, or a little lodine 
or any other ingredient which is used in the preparation of Quich 
or sensitive, he immediately announced to the Daguerrean world that 
he had made a wonderful discovery, and for a consideration vary- 
ing from ten to fifty dollars was ready to impart his profound know- 
ledge to those verdant practitioners who are thirsting for wisdom. 
A dozen instances could be adduced of the grasping and insatiate 
avariciousness of disposition of some of the fraternity who have 
made and still make money by the sale of their recipes ‘‘for re- 
moving spots off pictures”, ‘‘the prevention of pictures from blue- 
ing’, ‘‘How to make chlorid of gold’’, ‘lo galvanize plates”’ 
‘**To keep dampness out of lodine’’, **To make Black Polish’, 
‘*To take the chemical focus’’, **To clean Buffs’’, ‘*How to color 
pictures”? and many other things which new beginners have to pay 
well for ere they can be properly inducted into the mysteres of 
Daguerreotypeing. How then can we wonder at the number of 
inferior pictures, or the hords of indifferent and bad operators 
that now flood the land in every direction? Where there is no 
intercommunication, no free interchange of thought or opinion, 
there can be no confidence between operators, the consequence of 
which must necessarily be a system of unsatisfactory experiments 
without producing the slightest benefit to themselves or the frater- 
nity at large. *) 

I would here state that ever since I commenced the practice of 
the profession, I have end »avoured to do away with every thing like 
mystery and confine myself to the most simple method possible. 
To my pupils and the community of St. Louis—l leave the qucs- 
tion to be answered how far I have succeeded. 

In proceeding to elucidate my process, I will divide it into six 
parts, the first three of which will be con‘ned to plate cleaning ; the 
fourth to coating with chemicals ; the fifth to mercurying and che- 
micals, and the sixth to finishing with general remarks. 

First. Take the very best plates **) you can procure and turn 





*) There have lately appeared some vatuable works on Daguerreotypeing from 
the pens of a few of our own artists, containing much useful information, among 
which are ‘‘Hill’s treatise on Daguerreotypeing”, Saelling’s art of Photography 
and Humphry’s system of Photography, also two works, one by S. D. Humphy, 
published semi-monthly in New York, called the Daguerrean Journal, and an 
other called the Photographic Art Journal by H. Snelling, published monthly. 


**) In a former paper I stated what I knew from practicable experience to be 
the best, and [now reiterate it, notwithstanding the opinions to the contrary 
of others, that there are no plates equal to those manufactured by the Scovill 
Manufacturing Company. 
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down the edges if they are not already turned down, then slightly 
burn them with the spirit lamp and leave them to coolon a slap ; 
then take your plate and fasten it down on your plate cleaning 
block, then take two ounces of pure rain water, to which add 
twenty drops of nitric acid and shake them weli together, and it is 
tit for use. ‘hen take some of the finest or best of cotton cloth or fine 
carded cotton, prepared on purpose, which comes in rolls ; you then 
take some of the finest rotten stone (some use tripoli). With 
these three articles your plates must be cleaned. After dusting 
the rotten stone on your plate, put on a few drops of the acid 
water, then take a small quantity of the cotton, form it into a 
pallet and rub your plate with a circular motion, occasionally 
putting on more acid-water and rotten stone; while the plate is 
still damp, take another piece of cotton and rub the plate well 
until you take that entirely off; you must still co tinue to rub for 
some time until you feel that it is clean. If you have any doubt 
about it, blow your breath slightly on the plate, when, if not thor- 
oughly clean, it will shew for itself. After it is thus far cleaned, 
take your plate off the block, being careful while doing so not 
to lay hold of any part but the edges. A small piece of cotton 
is now used to wipe the edges with, so as to remove all foreign sub- 
stances which may have got on while cleaning, which, when done, 
the plate is put in the box until you are ready to buff it. 

Second: Your buffs, whether hand or wheel buffs, should be kep: 
perfectly free from dampness, as moisture is a great enemy to da- 
guerreotypeing. Heat should be applied toyour buff holders, and 
the first thing to be done every morning upon entering your labor- 
atory should be to apply heat, through means of the spirit-lamp, 
to your buff holder and keep it there during the day. ‘Two bufls, 
one made from prepared buckskin, I am in the habitof using, on 
which the finest rouge which I can possibly procure is powdered 
after having burned it very well on a piece of sheet iron. The 
other I cover with a piece of drab cotton velvet, this should be 
very well rinsed in scalding hot rain water before using it, on this 
buff put some calcined Lamp-black, commonly called coa/; after 
having been well burned ina sand-crucible,buff with the buckskin buff 
first and then the velvet one to finish on. After putting the plate 
on the holder, particular care should be taken tu remove every 
particle of dust which may have settled on the plate, by means 
of a gum blower. You now proceed to buff lightly, first with one 
buff, then with the other until all the cotton marks are obliterated. 
The small plates, medium and quarter, should be buffed about five 
minutes ; a longer time is required for the larger ones. The same 
care should be observed in handling the plates after buffing, as 
before. You must also be particular to brush the buffs well, 
at least once each day, and must not let them get clogged up with 
too much rouge or coal. 

Third: Galvanizing is as necessary to plate cleaning as a good 
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camera is to the successful production of a fine picture. *) There 
are many fine pictures produced upon plates that are not galvanized ; 
still I can see no reason why tle process of galvanizing is not be- 
neficial. It makes the*plates more sensitive for an impression and 
i shorter time is required for the impression; besides imparting a 
finer tone then those not galvinized. Operators using them have 
this advantage, that they can keep on hand a greater number of 
clean plates which are galvanized for a greater length of time in a 
perfecttly clean state than others not so cleaned; for it is a well 
known fact that plates which are not galvanized will not keep from 
day to day clean. The same precaution should be observed before 
galvanizing as before buffing, namely to keep the plate free from 
dust. Dip your plate in the solution of ‘silver until it assumes 
a light sky blue—say about one minnte if your battery is in good 
working order, then take it out and wash 1t well with pure rain 
water ; then it must be completely dried over the spirit-lamp, you 
may then put it into the plate box until you are ready to take a 
picture then you will rebuff it in the same manner as you did at 
the first. Plates so cleaned will last any length of time and will 
be as good as if they had been cleaned the day before. 

Fourth: Chemicals and coating ; there areas many different ways 
of coating the plates as there are chemicals to bring out the pic- 
tures. I shallhere, however, confine myself to my own method 
of coating and to the chemicals I use. Good, tight coating boxes 
should always be used. I prefer using three of the deepest kind; 
I cover the bottom of the first box with cotton cloth and spread 
on it some of the best Iodine so as to entirely cover the bottom. 
I then cover that with an other piece of the cloth and fasten up 
the box until I am ready to use it. In the second, I spread over 
the bottom dry Quick to the depth of about half an inch and im- 
mediately fasten up the box. When I use the wet Quick I put one 
half pint of rain-water and about a table-spoon full of liquid 
Quick in my coating box **). In the third box I use Iodine as 
in the first. The benefit to be derived from using the third box is, 
that you then know the exact proportions of Iodine you are using, 
whereas if you use one Iodine box, you will find it rather difficult 
to ascertain the due proportions on your plate—especially in cold 
weather. 

I coat my plates in the following manner, taking care to have 
them free from all dust spots and of a warm temperature, as they 





*) Asmall battery (Daniels) is generally used, although some operators are 
not partial to them. 

**) Te liquid Quick, which I use is nothing more than Bromine water which 
is allowed by our best writers and artists, to be the finest Quick that can pos- 
sibly be used,—if you can at all manage the working of it, which is very simples= 
The great error operators falb into is, the making the mixture too strong. One 
ounce of German Bromine will make two quarts of Quick, I use it as mentioned, 
above. A quantity of it thus prepared will last about two weeks or longer. 
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come from the buffs. I put the piate first into the box No. 1 
and coat it over the Iodine until it is a cherry red: then I put it 
over the box No. 2 until it becomes of a deep red or just turning 
to a slight steel or grey color, when I place it over the box No.: 
and coat it one fifth of the first time of Iodine for the « dry Quick, 
and one third for the wet Quick *). When using the wet Quick I 
coat my plates a little lighter then what I do in using the dry in 
my dark room. ‘The light is admitted freely while coating, except 
when coating the second time over the Iodine, when I coat entire- 
ly in the dark. After coating, great care should be taken to let 
no dust get on the plate holder, if it does it is apt to get on the 
plate in moving about and the picture becomes spotted. Although 
a north light is preferable, yet I believe good pictures can be t: aken 
in any light. Sky lights seem to be all ‘the 1 rag® at present, but 
I believe if operators “knew as much about them efore they had 
gone to the trouble and expense of constructing them as they do 
afterwards, t they would not have had them made. In posing my 
sitters I endeaver to place them in as easy and graceful a position 
as possible, and by carrying on a conversation until I am ready 
to uncover the camera tube— generally get a more animated expres- 
sion of countenance than I otherwise would do. 

Fifth: After the impression is taken, put your picture over the 
the mercury and leave it over about three minutes, I heat up my 
Mercury early in the morning at a certain point and keep it there 
during the day.**) 

Sixth : Gilding and coloring, are parts of the Daguerreotype 
process which require great care, if not skill, and either adds to, 
or takes from the beauty of the pictures. 

Take of Hyposulphate of Soda one ounce, put it into a pint 
of filtered rain or distilled water, when dissolved filter it again 
when it is ready for use. Pour the solution of Hyposulphate of 
soda over the plate until the chemicals disappear then rinse well 
the plate with rain water and pour on the gold solution and with 
a slow heat gild the picture, keeping the solution in motion to 
prevent it from staining or gilding too fast. In using the chlorid 
of gold, put fifteen grains “of gold to fifty-two of Hyposulphate 
of soda in one ap and a half of rain water. In mixing always 
pour the gold on the Hypo. When the salts of gold are “used all 
that is necessary is to mix one bottle of the salts—fifteen grains 
to one quart of water and then filter it. I now use salts of gold 
altogether. In coloring the pictures I believe the less coloring 





*) My dry Quick is composed of Bromine and Lime. 


**) Iam inthe habit of filtering my mercury once a week and of washing my 
plate holders and shides with a solution of Hyposulphate of Soda about the same 
time. My rooms are sprinkled, occasionally, with ammonia and a silver plate 
hangs in my dark room to catch the floating chemicals. My chemical boxes or 
bottles are never opened in my laboratory. 
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matter used the better for their appearance. Such ismy own simple 
process given in as concise a manner as possible, and I would say 
in conclusion that there are many things connected with the art 
into which I cannot enter in this communication, but will merely 
remark that the great secret of success in the process is to have 
all things in order, use the best materials and though last not least 
have some taste yourself for something more then the almighty 
dollar and my word for it money will come all the quicker. [ 
have hastily sketched my own method of proceeding for the benefit 
of those who really love the art and are desirous of practizing it, 
and also as a guide to my pupils in their manipulations. 


INL OLE ELIES BLE ES ELE RIE 


ArtTIcLE VI. 


THE MARINE STEAM FORCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Great Britain possesses one hundred and forty-seven steain- 
ships, including three in Canada, and thirty two iron steamers, 
eleven ranging from 1,547 to 1,980 tons. Of these, four were 
formerly 70-gun ships, and have now engines of 450 horse power. 
The largest, the Simoom, of 1,980 tons, has only 350 horse power ; 
the Terrible, however, of 1,850, has engines of 800 horse-power ; 
the Termagant, of 1,547, has engines of 620 horse-power; while 
the Arrogant, of 1,872, has only 360 horse-power; the Retribu- 
tion, of 1,641, has 400 horse-power. One of the above eleven, 
the Penelope, was a 46-gun frigate. Fifteen from above 1,200 
and under 1,500 tons, twenty-seven above 1,000 and under 1,200, 
twenty-three above 700 and under 1,000, nine above 500 and un- 
der 700, twenty-seven from 250 and under 500, twenty-two from 
150 and under 250, four from 42 to 149; three on the lakes of 
Canada, one of 406 and of 90 horse-power; and one of 
750 and of 200 horse power; twelve packets, 237 to 720, 
some of which are very fine vessels; 58,643 in commission, 
and 58,501 tons in ordinary. Of the steam-ships, there are 
built of iron—the Simoom, 1,984; the Vulture, 1,764, both 350 
horse-power ; the Greenock, 1,418, and 550 horse-power; the 
sirkenhead, 1,405, and 556 horse-power; the Niagara, 1,395, 
and 350 horse-power; the Trident, 850, and 350 norse-power ; 
the Antelope, 650, and 264 horse-power ; the packet Lizard, 340, 
and 150 horse-power ; the Bloodhound, 378, and 150 horse-power ; 
the Grappler, 557, and 220 horse-power ; the Sharpshooter, 503, 
and 202 horse-power ; the Harpy, 344, and 200 horse-power ; the 
Myrmidon, about 350, and 180 horse-power; the Sphynx and 
Fairy, about 300, and 110 horse-power; and four other smaller 
vessels, of 20 to 9 horse-power. Six of the packets are built of 
iron. Screw-steamcrs on the stocks, viz., one 80-gun at Devon- 
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port, one 80-gun at Woolwich, and one 80-gun at Pembroke ; in 
all, one hundred and fifty steamships. Then there is the mercan- 
tile steam power, The steam vessels registered in the port of 
London on the Ist of January, 1851, were three hundred and thir- 
ty three; one hundred and seventeen under 100 tons, sixty-four 
from 100 to two hundred, twenty-six from 200 to 250, twenty- 
seven from 250 to 300, sixteen from 300 to 350, nine from 350 
to 400, ten from 400 to 450, eight from 450 to 500, three from 
500 to 550, seven from 550 to 600, three from 600 to 650, six 
from 650 to 700, two from 700 to 750, five from 750 to 800, 
three from 850 to 900, one from 90 to 950, eight from 1,000 to 
1,500, six from 1,500 to 1,800, eleven from 1,800 to 2,000 and 
one above 2,000. In Liverpool there were ninety-two steam ves- 
sels; twenty under 100 tons, 49 from 100 to 200, twelve from 
200 to 400, six from 400 to 600, three from 6: 9 to 800 one of 
1,300 tons, and one of 1,609 tons. At Bristol there were thirty- 
one steam vessels ; eleven under 100 tons, fourteen above hundred 
tons and under 300, three from 300 to 500, two from 500 to 600, 
one (Great Britain ) of 2,936. At Hull there were thirty-four steam 
vessels ; eight under 100 tons, seven from 100 to 20U tons, eight 
from 200 to 400, eight from 400 to 700, two from 700 to 1,000, 
and one of 1,320 tons. At Shelds there were fifty steam 
vessels; forty-eight under 100 tons, one of 388, and one 
of 106 tons. At Sunderland there were thirty-two steam 
vessels under 100 tons. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne there were 
one hundred and thirty-eight steam vessels; one hundred and 
thirty under 100 tons, six trom 100 to 300, two from 300 to 500. 
At Southampton there were twenty-three steam vessels: nine un-. 
der 100 tons, nine from 100 to 300, five from 300 to 500. “At 
Glasgow there were eighty-eight steam vessels; fourteen under 
100 tons, forty-eight from 100 to 300, sixteen from 300 to 700, 
three from 700 to 1,000, five from 1,000 to 2,000, two from 2,000 
to 2,500. At Leith there were twenty-three steam vessels ; eight un- 
der 100, twelve from 100 to 500 tons, three from 500 to 1,000 tons. 
At Aberdeen there were sixteen steam vessels; three under 100 tons, 
four from 100 to 300, three from 300 to 600, five from 600 
to 1,000, and one of 1,117 tons. At Dublin there were forty- 
four steam vessels ; three under 100 tons, fifteen from 100 to 300, 
thirteen from 300 to 500, thirteen from 500 to 800 tons. At 
Dundee there were ten steam vessels ; five under 100 tons, two from 
100 to 300, three from 500 to 800. At other ports there were two 
hundred and seventy steam vessels ; one hundred and thirty-nine un- 
der 100 tons, sixty-one above 100 tons and under 250, forty-five 
from 250to 500, twenty-two from 500 to 750, and three from 750 
to 1,000.Of the 1184 steam yessels registered at the several ports 
of Great Britain, 547 are less than 100 tons burthen. 
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EXPORTS OF SUGAR OF FOREIGN GROWTH FROM 
THE UNITED STATES DURING THE YEAR ENDING 
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EXPORT OF SUGAR OF THE GROWTH AND MANU- 
FACTURE OF THE UNITED STATFS DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING 30th JUNE 1850. 
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Argentine Republic 


1.696 
32 

South America Generally... :, ~ “<a 
Asia Generally mis - 55,566 4,493 
Africa Generally 5.38 847 69.098 5,929 
South Seas & Pacific Ocean. 29 759 2.160 


St 6. 2990'S $2805, 056 








~ 
‘ 


Total 458.839 23, 037 _ 4 





Commercial Statistics. 


COMMERCE OF NEW ORLEANS. 
[From the New Orleans Bulletin.] 


Tue Annual Statement of the New Orleans ‘‘ Price Current ”’ 
contains its usual comprehensive and valuable summary of the 
trade of this city. Its tables are very copious. It sets down the 
the imports of Specie during the year, at $7,937,119, against 
$3,792,662 in 1849-50; $2,501,250 in 1848-9, and $1,840,- 
808 in 28478. We copy from it the following, from which it 
will be seen that its valuation of the receipts from the interior is 
$106,924,083 for the past year, against $96,897,873 in 1849- 
750; $81,989,692 in 1848-9 ; $79,779,151 in 1847-8 ; $990,- 
033,256 in 18467 ; 77,193,464 in 1845-6, and $57,199,122 
in 18445. The increase in Cotton is $6,870,614 ; in Tobacco 
$1,570,200; in Bacon, 2,886,683; and in Flour $831,058. 
This makes an aggregate of $12,158,555 in these four articles, 
and as the net increase is $10,026,210, it leaves a decrease in all 
other articles of $2,132,345. 

We also annex its valuations for 1849-’50. 





VALUE OF PRODUCE OF THE INTERIOR. 
A Tante showing the receipts of the principal articles from the Inte- 
rior, during the year ending 31st August, 1851, with their estimated 


average and total value. 


} 
| 


Value cor- 
respondi’g| 





| | = 
ARTICLES. Amount. | Aver- | _Value | 
age. | Dollars. | 


| sd F 
Apples, barrels) 54808|$3 00) 174424) 1117382 
Bacon, ass’d., hhd and casks} 48602'60 00) 2916120; 1533440 
Bacon, assorted, .... boxes! 9274/30 00! 278220| 578820 
Bacon Hams, hhds and tierces|) 44478'60 00} 2668680! 870075 
Bacon, in bulk, pounds} 23500! 7, 16450 10452 
Bagging, pieces}! 72304)12 50| 903800, 816494 
Bale Rope, coils) 107224) 7 50) 804180} 688832 
Beans, barrels} 4236: 5 00 21180; 27921 
Butter, kegs and firkins)  54967| 5 00| 274835| 204232 
Butter barrels) 2720/25 00} 68000| 35440 
Beeswax, barrels) 230/45 00| 10350) 14680 
Beef, barrels} 36164'10 00| 361640; 445257 
Beef, tierces} 11902'15 00! 178800) 236970 
Beef, dried, pounds} 15300) 7) 1071) 2893 
Buffalo Robes, packs) 155\;70 00 10850, 23270 
Cotton, bales} 995036/49 00|48756764'41886150 
Corn meal, barrels! 3662) 3 00 10986, 14264 
Corn, in ear, barrels) 42526: 90! 38273: 38447 
Corn, shelled, sacks) 1298932, 1 30, 1688608 1560855 
Cheese, boxes, boxes} 78894) 3 50, 276129) 188427 


Continued on next page. 


receipts in 
1849-50 
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SIRS Se SE Pe 
8 Aver- Value 

iain Amount. age. Dollars. 
Candles, boxes! 80748, 6 00) 484488) 3: 
Cider, barrels| 2455| 3 00 735 2709 
Coal, Western, barrels! 700000) 50! 350000; 270000 
Dried Apples and Peaches do | 6857! 3.00) 20559! 8997 
Feathers, bags} 3643/35 00} 127575! 177000 
Flaxseed, tierces| 204,12 00, 2448) 2170 
Flour, barrels; 941106] 4 50| 4234977, 340399 
Furs, hhds., bundles and boxes, 1289) ' 800000; 400000 
Hemp bales) 2511618 00! 452088! 695840 
Hides | 104388, 1 00} 140338] 54427 
Hay, bales} 48281; 3 00; 144843) 225032 
lron, pig, tons| 152/25 00) 3800) 500 
Lard, barrels and tierces’ 115570 24 00! 2773680) 12900 
Lard, kegs) 151931: 4 00} 607724) 4104342 
Leather, bundles, —_ 8490;25 00; 212950| 907098 
Lime, Western, barrels} 37738; 1 50; 56607; 130825 
Lead, Pigs; 325505) 3 20) 1041616, 23854 
Lead, bar, kegs and boxes’ 629'20 00! 12580) 1246200 
Lead, White, kegs) 1930! 7 00| 13510! 11353 
Molasses (estimated crop,) gils,10500000/ 25! 2625000! 2400000 
Oats, barrels and sacks) 479741; 1 00; 47974]! 395795 
Onions, barreis| 14279! 2 00] 28558) 96048 
Oil, Linseed, barrels! 178'35 00) 6230) 32940 
Oils, Castor, barrels| 415|50 00; 207250! 146370 
Oil Lard, barrels} 17157/26 00; 446089! 353088 
Potatoes, barrels 162922) 2 00; 325844; 392006 
Pork, tes and barrels} 18608412 00) 3433008) 5165093 
Pork, boxes; —1980'25 00! 49500! 313900 
Pork, hhds|_ _ 1231/60 00| 73860] 558720 
Pork, in bulk, pounds|10513895; 54 578264) 504841 
Porter and Ale, barrels! 384/10 00) 3840) 6432 
Packing Yarn, reels 4190; 7 00; 39320! 924786 
Skins, Deer, packs! 111925 00 27975; 343875 
Skins, Bear, packs| 715 00 105, 555 . 
Shot, kegs 204425 00° =51100) ~—- 88700 
Soap, boxes! 9484; 3 00/ 28453; 99790 
Staves, M.) 9000.35 90) 315000! 219000 
Sugar, (estimated crop, ) hdds; 21130360 00 12678180 129396150 
Spanish Moss, bales| 5974, 6 00 35844) 26022 
Tallow, barrels| 6164/24 00 147936) 97240 
Tobacco, Leaf, hdds| 52830; 1 20; 6327600) 4790400 
Tobacco, Strips, hhds} 9100' 1 50 1365000) 1316000 
Tobacco, Stems, hhds! 2200/20 00, 44000, 60000 
Tobacco, Chewing, kgs and bxs| 4115)30 00 123450) 40420 
Twine, bundles and boxes! 315610 00° 31560) 25416 
Vinegar, barrels 89, 6 00 534: 90 


Whiskey, barrels} 157741! 8 


Concluded on next page. 
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ARTICLES. | Amount. |Aver- | Value ao 
; age. | Dollars. os 
BERETS. ol See bw 
Window Glass, boxes) 16428 5 00! 82140 24435 
Wheat, bbls and sks 88797, 2 00, 177594 115016 
Other various articles—estimated at’ 5000000 50000000 


Value cor- 


respon 


TOTAL VALUE — Dotrars! 106924083 96897873 
Toray in 1849-50—) 96897873 
TcraL in 1848-49— /81989692 
Toray 1n 1847-48—/79779151 





IMPORTS OF SUGAR INTO THE UNIT™D STATES. 
From the 30th June, 1847, to July, 1500. 





’ : White r, Loaf, Re- -" 
Brown. Value. | Clay’d, &e. Value. reo FF eon Value. 


| 
1848 |248,201,117 Ibs’ $8,893.654; 6,807,080 Ibs $347,052 2,121,628 lbs) $169,104 
1849 (253,815,485 | 7,793,616 5,102,741 “ , 221,206, 400.015 “| 34.074 
1850 1197,651,819 “| 6,659,543/19,977,312 “ | 846,9391 796,217 “| 48,664 








PRODUCE OF SUGAR IN LOUISIANA. 


The following statement of the Sugar crop of Louisiana, for 
ten years, is taken from the Annual Review of the New Orleans 
Market, published in the New Orleans Bulletin, of September 6, 
1851 : 

Crop of Hhds. Crop of Hhdgs, 
1841-2 90.000 1846-7 150,000 
1842-3 140,000 1847-8 240,000 
1843-4 100.000 1848-9 220,000 
1844-5 200,000 1849-50 247.923 
1845-6 187,000 1850-1 211,203 


The disposition of the crop of 1850 is stated by the N. O. Bul 
letin as follows : 

‘¢ Exported coastwise, 55,000 hhds, (against 96,000 last year ;) 
taken for the West, 1: 32,500 (against 125,000 ;) taken for refin- 
ing in the city and State, 10,000, and consumed by the city trade 
12,500. In examining the coastwise shipments we find there is a 
decrease equal to ne arly 2500 hhds to Boston, of 32,500 to New 
York, of 8,500 to Philadelphia, of 5000 to Baltimore, of 2700 
to Norfolk and Richmond, and of 1700 to Charleston and Savan- 
nah. The only point to reg there has been any material increase 
is Mobile. here has also been a considerable increase in the 
amount taken by the West.” 





Influence of Writers. 


LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
ARTICLE I. 
INFLUENCE OF WRITERS. 


BY MRS. MARY R. HALL. 


Mighty, indeed, is the influence of him who wieldeth the pen ; 
who seeketh from his fertile imagination and teeming mind 
to trace out thoughts for the perusal of his fellow men; thoughts, 
which will make a lasting impress upon the soul, and leave there 
beams of living light, or tarnish it with spots of dark and fearful 
hue. 

To him is given the power to mould the minds of men, to awak- 
en and call forth to action their sleeping energies, to implant 
seeds of virtue, to water and nourish the tender germs, to encou- 
rage the growth of the fragile plants, until they become deeply 
rooted, their broad leaves fully expanded, and the whole soul be- 
comes filled with the fragrance of their flowers. 

On the other hand, his is the power to instil into the mind de- 
basing principles, to call forth and foster all the dark passions of 
the soul, to implant within the heart the poisonous seeds of infide- 
lity and vice ; to make man a fiend and fitted only for the abode 
of demons! I know that without reflexion it may be said that 
such are not the results of literary effort ; that the moral, social 
and religious condition of a nation does not, of necessity, depend 
upon the character of its literature. But look abroad at thdése 
nations into whose dark and benighted souls, no ray from the 
lamp of literature hath ever shone! Doth the mother there instil 
into the minds of her tender offspring principles of virtue and re- 
ligion? Doth reason sit upon her throne, like an angel of light, 
with outspread wings, soaring high and still higher into the regions 
of illimitable space, searching out with tireless zeal the untold mys- 
teries hidden there? Doth ‘science with gigantic tread ever dare 
approach so near, that even her most distant footfall can be faint- 
ly heard? Alas, no! all, a//is dark without, and all within is dark- 
er still! Human form alone distinguishes such a people from the 
beasts that perish. Even nature with all its glowing beauties is 
as a sealed book, they not having the power to solve its mysteries, 
or to feel the effect of its divine imagery upon the heart. 

But we need not go to savage or unenlightened nations for proof of 
our assertions. Look at those in our own beloved land, whose whole 
mind is absorbed in devouring the light literature of our day, whose 
educa‘ic was thought to have been completed at an early age, 
and who 10w devote their time, whenever they read at all, to the 
perusa! cf trash, which some have dignified by the name of litera- 
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ture; look at such, and read their characters in the works with 
which they are most familiar! Listen to their conversation, and 
how many.remarks could be gathered in a lifetime, worth penning 
for the perusal of others? I need scarcely mention those whe drink 
in with avidity the foulest streams of pollution, that issue from the 
press; I need scarcely allude to their corrupted and debased in- 
tellects. The poison they have been sipping, has infused itself 
into their whole system; rotteness hath entered their bones ; 
their flesh wasteth at noonday, and ,long ere the eve of life 
approaches, their sun goes down amid the blackened clouds of dis- 
sipation and crime! 

But turn we from the soul-sickening sight to gaze upon one 
whose chief delight has been, to peruse works of a highly moral, 
intellectual and religious character. His whole foul is filled with 
elevated sentiments, which kindle and glow witi intensity, until 
they become indellibly stamped upon every lineament of his face ; 
his views are enlarge and exalted, and one might as well attempt 
to hamper and confine the four winds of heaven as to draw into a 
narrow compass his aspiring mind. Refined in taste and manners, 
his conversation is chaste and instructive as from the storehouse of 
his memory he draws rich treasures so wisely garnered there ; 
mingled with brilliant conceptions, the fruits of his own imagin- 
ative powers. 

How necessary then, that every one who attempts to write for 
the perusal of others. should study well the character of his pro- 
ductions, and their probable influence upon immortal minds. To 
write without any definite object in view, merely to pass away 
time, or fill up a vacuum in the literary sheet, is an unworthy act, 
and can result in no possible good to author or peruser. Too 
much cannot be written upon subjects calculated to elevate and 
ennoble the mind; still, he who wields the pen, must feel every 
fibre of his heart alive to the subject he has chosen; he must 
feel its power upon his soul, as the breath of inspiration calls it 
forth to action ; else all his effort to enlighten or interest others 
will prove unavailing. There is a strange, sympathetic chord 
that vibrates from heart to heart; and where an author has 
thrown his whole soul into a production, it can scarce fail to pro- 
duce the effect he desired. 

The world is full of books, and yet the teeming press is con- 
stantly issuing more ; and how many of them had better never 
have had existence, is not an easy matter to determine. 

I would not be understood as condemning all works of fiction ; 
on the contrary, I approve of a certain class of such literature. 
A moral or religious narrative, whether it be strictly true, or 
whether the writer has drawn upon his own imagination, to sup- 
ply characters, may have a mighty influence upon the young, 
in leading their minds into the right channel, strengthening their 
desires and resolutions to be virtuous and upright; stimulating 
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them to acts of disinterested benevolence, and awakening noble 
impulses within the soul. But care should be taken, that virtue 
appears in her own simple garb of innocence; while vice is ar- 
rayed in her blackened robes of pollution and crime. ‘To array 
vice in fascinating attire, to deck her with jewels, to disguise 
her that she may ailure the unsuspecting by her assumed charms ; 
should be studiously avoided by all writers of fiction. The im- 
provement and elevation of mankind, the full development of all 
the energies of the soul, the extermination of every vice, the cul- 
tivation of the heart, the promotion of the revealed truths of re- 
ligion ; all this, and more, should be the aim of every writer. 

Woman, too, should aid in this great work of reform; she may 
well become a co-operator with man, and with her pen, help to 
pull down the strongholds of vice and establish upon its ruins the 
noble structure which piety and virtue alone can rear. God has 
endowed her with gifts of too great value, to be entirely expended 
upon productions of a light character; any subject, where the 
moral, social, intellectual or religious improvement of mankind. is 
concerned, is adepted to her capacity ; and without stepping aside 
from her path of retired modesty, in which it should ever be her 
glory to move, she may, with perfect safety, pen down thoughts, 
which will not only be instructive to her sex, but stimulate them to 
works of love and holy action. 

But there is one thing essential to an author, that his produc- 
tions may have their just weight upon the public, and that is cha- 
racter. Letit once be known that a person marks out a path for 
others, in which he cares not to walk himself, though it lead direct 
to heaven, yet his influence is in a moment lost. Though he 
write with the pen of an angel, thoughts that seem pure and holy as 
those of a seraph, if it be known that his morals are corrupt, 
that his brilliant conceptions emanated from a debased intellect, 
that his heart is polluted by the foul touch of vice, and the vir- 
tuous will look upon his productions as a hypocritical inven- 
tion, not worthy the name of pure. 

In cousideration of what has already been said, I would mere- 


ly add that the West is a broad field for literary effort. Our — 


population consists of a mingled mass, from all quarters of the 
globe, each clan or party bringing its own peculiarities, and cling- 
ing tenaciously to its former manners and customs. Here are 
noble minds to mould and train, and if the character of a people 
depends so much upon its literature, it becomes us to elevate our 
standard to the highest point of excellence; to put forth every 
effort to foster and encourage all that is noble and good; to 
plead the cause of education and religion in our midst; to frown 
down immorality and vice, in whatever garb they appear ; in short, 
to bind together in an unseparable union, a people, whose ob- 
ject it shall be to press forward to the highest mark of intelligence 
and virtue. 


—— 


vs 
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Here then is a work, which will call forth many a laborious ef- 
fort to accomplish ; for ‘line upon line,” must be written, ‘‘pre- 
cept upon precept,”’ be given, ere we can gain the point we desire. 

3ut let no one become discouraged, for the object is noble and at- 

tainable ; and though single efforts may seem useless and unavail- 
ing, yet taken together, they will form a mighty current, which 
opposition will endeavor vainly to oppose. It then becomes a 
duty for every one to whom God has given power, to bear a part 
in striving to improve the condition of mankind, until the light 
which shall arise in our midst, shall shine forth as the sun at noon- 
day, while ignorance and superstition take their flight to be known 
no more forever. 


Keokuk, lowa, August, 18951. 


ARTICLE IL. 
THE MORAL POWER OF INDIVIDUALS.—No. IL. 


RANDOM TIOUGHTS BY AN OCCASIONAL WRITER. 


“England expects every man to do his duty.””—Lord NEtson. 


The battle of Trafalgar was fought on the 21st October, 
1805, between Lord Admiral Viscount Nelson commanding the 
British fleet, and Admiral Villeneuve commanding the united naval 
armaments of France and Spain. 

The star of Napoleon was at that time just in its culmination. 

He it was that had resolved to humble the power of Britain ; 
and as the initiatory step in the process, was about to sweep her 
navy from the ocean. Of course, the contest was one that nearly 
concerned the honor of the British arms, if not, indeed, the fate of 
the British empire. The spirit of Nelson was roused by the pend- 
ing crisis in the affairs of his country, and swelled out above the 
scene with all the noble ardor af his unrivalled military genius. 

There are no conceptions of ancient or modern origin, more 
distinctly stamped in my opinion with the energy of a great com- 
mander, than are to be found in the orders issued from the mast- 
head of the Victory, the British Admirals flag-ship, on the eve of 
this engagement: The Captains are directed each ‘‘to look to his 
particular line as his rallying point.” If at any time ‘‘the signals 
should not be clearly understood, no Captain can do very wrong 
to pe his ship along side one of the enemy.”? ‘To the seamen 
and marines the awful appeal was couched in words like these: 
England expects every man to do his duty. 

The British triumphed, but only after one of the most fearfu: 
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struggles in the annals of naval warfare. Nelson did not feel 
at liberty to shrink from any peril he had enjoined upon the hum- 
blest seaman. The Victory was consequently thrust in the heat of 
the fight, and closed yard-arm and yard-arm with the foe. More 
than once during the dreadful encounter did the blaze of her 
guns set her antagonist on fire. Thus fighting and thus cheer- 
ing on his countrymen to maintain the dubious day, Nelson was 
destined to fall. 

After reading, an evening or two since, the account, which Bis- 
set has given us of this battle, and laying away the book, my 
mind frequently recurred to the subject, which was rendered more 
touchingly interesting, by the fact that it was the last act in the 
drama of the great and splendid life, there offered up upon the 
altar of its country. And I thought that in the whole moral and 
physical world, there is no spectacle more sublime or beautiful, 
than that of a human soul moving forward in its course, regard- 
less of opposing obstacles, defying danger and braving death in the 
discharge of duty. Were proofs required, could a stronger one be 
presented, that there is within us a something, that in its nature 
rises above the merely animal, and spurns with divine superior- 
ity the assaults of the base material world. 

Lhe battle of Trafalgar was an uncommon event ; and our minds 
readily assent to the proposition, that at such a time and on such 
an occasion, the slightest disregard of duty would have been en- 
tirely inexcusable. But if there be so much worth and beauty in 
a sentiment on a great occasion, it may be well to consider, whe- 
ther it is even proper to neglect it. And I apprehend that altho’ 
an unflinching adlcrence to duty may not in the general shin2 
forth with such attracting lustre, as it does in the Legislative Hal!, 
the Executive Council, or on the field of battle, when vast interests 
cre involved, and public attention is rivetted on the issue, yet in 
every man, high or low, and on every occasion, great or small, 
it will be found after careful scruginy, to constitute the brightest 
ornament of the actor and the action. . 


Man is the only being pn earth whose motives or conduct can: 


exert any material influence on his fellows. Of all its other ani- 
mated existences, not one can aspire to a thought that concerns 
the interest of its kind. They live and perish; and time takes no 
note of their advent or departure from the stage of life. They 
leave no influence behind them of good or il]. Not so with man. 
He is formed for social enjoyment, and for moral and intellectual 
improvement. His powers, susceptibilities and sympathies, not 
only stimulate him constantly and urgently to higher states of per- 
sonal happiness ; but extend beyond the sphere of his individual 
being, aad tor hold with unconquerable energy upon ail the social 
relations. There is probably not in the whole world, a single indi- 
vidual whose existence might be stricken out of the great volume 
of human life, without diverting its course or changing its char- 
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acter, to a greater or less extent. He has impressed his image on 
the soft and delicate surface of social being ; his motives, thoughts 
and feelings, have entwined themselves with its unnumbered men- 
tal ramifications ; his position and relation, his teaching, action 
and example, have woven themselves into its moral constitution ; 
have become part and parcel of its very existence ; and there they 
will remain ; and there they will continue to operate, if not seen, 
or not understood ; not unfeit, whether in time or eternity. 

In whatever sphere he moves, whatever place he fills; whatso- 
ever reputation he shall acquire, man never ceases to exert an 
influence on the condition of his fellow men. 

This is the great distinguishing feature of man when compared 
with other mortal creatures, his power to bless, his ability to curse 
his race. 

With susceptibilities so large, powers and i. fluences so various, 
and responsibilities so important, every human soui is destined to 
run the career of life and pass away. Though the period allotted 
to a human life is comparatively short, when protracted to its 
utmost limit-—scarce a dot upon the immeasurable surface which 
stretches away in the future—yct when it is closed, an influence 
is always left behind ; and in many instances, that influence is 
such, as to add to the momentum of good or evil which is contend- 
ing for supremacy in the world, an impetus which no mortal mind 
can estimate. 

No one who has ever so imperfect a knowledge of the operation 
of moral causes, will question the justness of these remarks.— 
Should any one be inclined to do so, let him suspend his judgment 
till he has carefully perused the accounts which history gives us of 
the transactions of Sesostris, King of Egypt; let him trace the 
history of Alexander, the Macedonian ; or that of the valiant im- 
postor of Mecca; pursuing the entire chain of events which fol- 
low in consecutive order, irom his ignominious flight as a misera- 
ble outcast and fugitive heretic, UP to the pe rmanent establishment 
of his dynasty. and their final “climax in the gorgeous splendors, 
magnificence and power of the Saracen Empire. Let him sit down 
in the streets of Amiens, and listen to the first sermon of Peter 
the Hermit in favor of the crusades. Regarding this as a motive 
power, let him pause a brief space and contemplate the vastness 
of that motive power, when measured before his view a few years 
afterwards, by the spectacle of all Europe, convulsed as with the 
throes of an earthquake, ‘* hastening to precipitate itself on the 
shores of Asia.”” He may then, if not satisfied, add to his retlec- 
tions such as will be suggested by the sudden elevation of Napo- 
leon Buonaparte from nothing to be of and in himself the great- 
est among the powers of Europe; dictating to her princes, and 
disposing of their crowns as petty jewels among his household. 

Had the influence of the Corsican been differently exerted, had 
he followed the example of Washington, and settled the peace of 
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Europe on the solid basis of Republicanism, he would have left a 
better name to after times: but never could he have more fearfully 
impressed our minds with the power which a single spirit may exert 
upon the world, or the dreadful responsibility under which a reck- 
less mortal, abusing the sacred trust exalted talents confer, may 
trample on all the rights of his fellow men. 

Let him then, be hold on the other hand how the power to destroy 
is at the same time the power to save: and how all history is 
teeming with the benificent influence of individual virtue and talent. 

Demosthenes for a long time maintained the glory of Athens 
against the despotism of Philip. 

The Theban Republic was reared up almost by the single hand 
of Epaminondas. 

Alfred, like a guardian angel, staunched the wounds which an- 
archy and riot had opened in the bosom of his country; and in- 
stead of the wildest confusion and disorder, first gave to Britons the 
gentle reign of law and justice. 

Sweden never had but one visitation of true national greatness, 
and that she drew from the short life of Gustavus Adolphus.— 
This virtuous monarch heroically struggled, and died a martyr for 
the civil and religious liberties of his people, and his name is des- 
tined to live in the gratitude of their descendents to the remotest 


But why name these! The memories of the great and good, a 
mighty host, are ever present to our minds. The Solons, the 
Numas, the Tells, the Howards, the Franklins and the Washing- 
tons, not to mention a nameless million whose deeds are not chron- 
icled, who have gone down to the grave, in all countries and times, 


it may be, 


.* 


* Unwept, unhonored and unsung, 
but whose lives, under the providence of God, were devoted to the 
aoe of man, and the light of whose blessed influence did not 
‘ease to shine upon the earth, when the luminaries that emitted it 
- ‘came extinct. 

The philosophic historian marks the traces of events, often 
deemed unimportant at their occurrence, and logically deduces 
consequences from them, as giving form and pressure to society in 
distant periods of time. 

In view of the great moral truth that the principles of good and 
ev d are waging an incessant warfare on each other: and while the 
former is laboring to relieve the wants and elevate the condition of 
the human race, the latter is not less active in dragging it down 
to the regions of despair: he must be a wretch indeed, unwor thy 
of the name of man, who does not feel his bosom throb with emu- 
lation to array himself under the banners of truth and light, re- 
solved to accomplish something, if possible, for the benefit of his 
spec ies 

Small, very small indeed, must be the number of those who un- 
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der such circumstances, can deliberately take sides with the enc- 
mies of good order and social well being. 


But there are unfortunately too many in every community, who 


seem not to appreciate fully that moral power which the “vy are sev- 
erally capable of exerting ; or who do not recognize the individual 
duty of maintaining, on all oecasions, the cause of right and jus- 
tice. 

We have seen how much of good or ill a single person has often 
effected. 

Let us estimate if we can, what the result would be if the united 
moral energies of several thousands of persons were poured forth, 
with unremitting ardor and concentrated fo. *e, on any given field 
of operations. : 

Nay, let us go further, and suppose a case in which the large 
majority of a community have combined their efforts to remove 
every cause of evil and promote every good work around them. 

That such an array of moral power is no where to be found, is 
quite enough to account for all the confusion and disorder result- 
ing from the conduct of men. 

Here would appear to be some fatal defect in our systems of ed- 
ucation. 


Mankind must be made to understand that having a separate 
existence, they should dare to maintain a separate character and 
dignity ; ‘that to plead the want of all ability is merely to assert a 
very shallow falsehood; while to concede the ability, however 
small, and neglect to employ it, can be attributed to nothing else 
than the basest pusillanimity. ; 


That moral power may be greater in one person than another, 
is unquestionably true. In the economy of nature all rivers ani 
mountains are not of the same magnitude, ‘‘and one star differeth 
from another star in glory.” But are we thence to infer that any 
have been made without purpose? Certainly not. All are in- 
tended by Ileaven to fill their own places, and do their own work. 
And in the great moral battle, we are fighting for the regenera- 
tion of the world, the cause of humanity ‘* expects every man to 
do his duty.” 


'o my youthful reader just entering, with sentiments of hon- 
orable ambition, on the theatre of life, I would say, in view of th 
trials and diflicu!ties which await him, ‘* he can never do very 
wrong to direct his course where the signal of duty points, even 
though the signals of fame and fortune should flame in a different 
direction.”’ 

To the man of years, I need not observe that achievements ever 
30 brilliant in the eyes of the giddy crowd, bring no gratification 
to the decline of life, when their memory is mingled with doubts 
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of the purity of our motives. Nor need I speak of the consola- 
tions of a well spent life—the prospect of a happy immortality. 


* QO, what concerns it him whose way, 
Lies upward to the immortal dead, 
That a few hairs are turning gray, 
Or one more year of life has fled. 
Press onward through each varying hour, 
Let no weak fears thy course de lay, 
Immortal being, feel thy power, 
Pursue thy bright and endless way. 
CrrIsTrAN Examiner 


Art. IIL. 
GERMANY—ENTHUSIASM. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MADAME DE STAEL. 


BY BERNARD A PRATTE, ESQ. 
Many persons are prejudiced against enthusiasm ; they confound 
it with fanaticism, and it is a great error. Fanaticism is an ex- 
clusive passion, the object of which is an opinion; enthusiasm 
rallies universa! harmony—it 1s the love of the beautiful, the ele- 
vation of the soul, the enjoyment of devotion, united into one 
which possesses both grandeur and calmness. The 
word, with the Greeks, is the most noble 
enthusiasm signifies God in us. Indeed, when 


sentiment, 
meaning of this 
definition of it: 
the existence of man is expansive, it has something of the divine. 
All that which prompts us fo sacrifice our own well- being, or our 
own life, is almost always enthusiasm, for the straight road of ego- 
must be to beard itself as the object of all its ef- 
em noth “ r else in this world but health, money 
to conduct the coldest 
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character into the Sey virtue: od enthusiasm is to conscicnee 
what honor is to he y. There is within us a superfluity of soul 


h iti ‘et to consecrate to what is beautiful, when that which 


which it is swe 

is well is accoinplished. Genius anl imagination also feel the ne- 

cessity that we sho ikl care a little for their well-being in this 
world ; and the law of duty, how sublime soever it may be, cannot 
make us enjoy all ; ‘mysteries of the heart and of thought. We 
cannot deny that person: al interests press haan upon a }) sides ; even 

le uw’ there is a certain enjoyment of which m: nV 
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in that which is vulgar the 
persons are very susceptible, and we often find the traces of igno- 


ble inclinations, under the appearance of the most distinguished 
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manners. Superior talents do not always protect us from that 
degraded nature, which silently disposes of the existence of men, 
and forces them to place their happiness beneath themselves. 

Enthusiasm alone can counteract the tendency towards egoism, 
and it is by this divine sign that we must recognize immortal crea- 
tures. When you speak to any one on subjects worthy of holy 
respect, you first notice whether he experiences a noble shuddering, 
whether his heart beats with elevated sentiments, if he has entered 
into correspondence with the other life, or whether he has only 
sufficient mind to serve him in directing the mechanism of exis- 
tence. And what is a human being then, when we see in him on- 
ly that prudence, the object of which is his own advantage? The 
instinct of animals is worth more, because ‘t is sometimes gener- 
ous and proud ; but that calculation, which seems to be the attri- 
bute of reason, ends by making one incapable of possessing the 
first of all virtues, devotion. Among those who endeavor to turn 
exalted sentiments into ridicule, many are however very suscepti- 
ble to their attack. War, undertaken through personal views, 
always procures some of the enjoyments of enthusiasm ; the ex- 
citement of a day of battle, the singular pleasure of exposing one’s 
self to death, when all our nature commands us to love life, must 
be attributed to enthusiasm. Military music, the neighing of 
horses, the explosion of powder, the crowd of soldiers dressed in 
the same colors, moved by the same desire, forming under the 
same banners, cause one to experience an emotion which triumphs 
over,the conservative instinct of existence ; and that enjoyment is 
so great, that neither fatigue, nor suffering, nor perils, can deter 
the soul from it. Whoever has lived that life, loves none other. 
The®goal, when reached, never satisfies ; it is the action of risking 
one’s self, which is necessary, it is that which fills the blood with 
enthusiasm ; and, although more pure when in the soul, yet it has 
something of a noble nature in it, even when it may have become 
an impulse almost physical. Stncere enthusiasm is often accused 
with that reproach which can be charged only upon affected enthu- 
siasm. The more beautiful a sentiment is, the more odious is a 
false imitation of it. ‘To usurp the admiration of men, is the 
most culpable of all things, for you dry up in them the fountain 
of good sentiments, in making them blush for having experienced 
them. For nothing is more painful than the false sound which 
seems to come ever from the sanctuary of the soul; vanity can 
seize all that which is externzl, nothing but presumption and dis- 
grace will follow; but when she undertakes to counterfeit the in- 
nermost sentiments, it seems to violate the last place of refuge 
where we hope to avoid her. It is easy, however, to recognize 
the sincerity of enthusiasm ; it is so pure a melody that the least 
discord destroys all its charm. A word, an accent, a look, express 
the concentrated emotion of a whole life. Those persons whom 
we in this world call severe, have frequently in themselves some- 
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thing exalted. That force which subjects others may be but cool 
calculation ; that which triumphs over itself is always inspired by 
a generous sentiment. Far from fearing the excesses of enthusi- 
asm, it has generally a contemplative tendency, which injures the 
power of acting. ‘The Germen are a proof of this. No nation 
is more capable of feeling and of thinking ; but when the moment 
comes for deciding what step to take, the extent of conceptions 
injures the decision of character. 

Enthusiasm and character differ in many respects ; one must 
choose his goal by enthusiasm ; but character must lead him to it. 
Thought is nothing without enthusiasm, action nothing without 
character ; enthusiasm is everything for literary nations, character 
is everything for acting nations—free nations need both. 

Egoism takes pleasure in speaking incessantly of the dangers 
of enthusiasm. That pretended fear is indeed a derision. If the 
skilful ones of the world would be sincere, they would say that 
there is nothing which suits them better, than to come in contact 
with those persons to whom so many means are impossible, and 
who can so easily renounce that which occupies the greater part of 
mankind. That disposition of the soul has strength notwithstand- 
ing its mildness, and he who feels it learns to inhale from it a no- 
ble constancy. The storms of passions are quelled, the pleasures 
of self-love wither ; enthusiasm alone is unalterable. The soul 
itself would be weakened by physical existence, did not something 
proud and animated rescue it from the vulgar ascendency of ego- 
ism. That moral dignity which nothing can attaint, is that which 
is most admirable in the gift of existence: for it, when grieved the 
most, it is still beautiful to have lived, as it would be beautiful 
to die. 

Let us now examine the influence of enthusiasm on intellect and 
on happiness. These last remarks will terminate the current 
of thoughts, in which the different subjects which I was compelled 
to investigate, have led me. 


INFLUENCE OF ENTHUSIASM ON INTELLECT. 


This chapter is in some respects, a resumen of all my work ; 
for enthusiasm being the truly distinctive quality of the German 
nation, we can judge of its influence on intellect, from the pro- 
gress of the human mind in Germany. © Enthusiasm imparts life 
to that which is invisible, and interest to that which has no imme- 
diate action on our well being in this world; there is then no sen- 
timent more proper in the search of abstract truths; indeed these 
are cultivated in Germany with a remarkable ardor and loyalty. 

Those philosophers whom enthusiasm inspires are perhaps those 
who in their labors have more patience and exactitude; they are 
at the same time those who think least about shining; they love 
Science for its own sake, and consider themselves nothing, the 
moment that the object of their worship is in question. Physical 
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nature follows its invariable course through the destruction of in- 
dividuals ; the thought of man takes upon itself a sublime char- 
acter, when once he considers himse!f from a universal point of 
view. He is then serving in silence the triumphs of t®uth, And 
truth is, as nature, a force which acts only by a progressive and 
regular developement. It can be said with some degree of rea- 
son, that enthusiasm leads to a systematic spirit; when we hold 
fast to our ideas, we would refer everything to them ; but gener- 
ally it is easier to treat with sincere opinions than with opinions 
adopted through vanity. If in our relations with men we had to 
do with that only which they really think, we would easily under- 
stand one another ; it is that which the Vy feign to believe that pro- 
duces discord. 

Enthusiasm has often been accused of leading us into error, 
but perhaps a superficial interest deceives us a great deal more ; 
for to penetrate into the essence of things, an impulse must excite 
us to occupy ourselves about them with ardor. Besides in consider- 
ing human destiny in general, I think we can affirm that we never 
meet with the real and true save by elevation of the soul; every- 
thing which tends to degrade us is ‘false, and whatever may be said 
to the contrary, it is to vulgar sentiments that the error must be 
charged. 

Enthusiasm, I repeat it, resembles fanaticism in no way, and 
cannot like it, mislead one. Enthusiasm is tolerant, not by indif- 
ference, but because it makes us feel the interest and beauty of all 
things. Reason does not substitute happiness for that which it 
takes away; enthusiasm, in the revery of the heart, and in the 
extension of thought finds that which fanaticism and passion con- 
fine to a single idea or to one object. That sentiment, by reason 
of its universality is — favorable, both to thought and to imag- 
ination. Society develops the mind, but it is contemplation alone 
which forms genius. Self-love is the moving power of countries 
where society dominates, and self-love necessarily leads to mock- 
ery, which destroys all enthusiasm. It is amusing enough, we 
cannot deny it, to perceive the ridiculous, and to paint it with 
grace and liveliness ; perh: aps it would be better to deny ourselves 
this pleasure, but after all it is not of that kind of mockery, the 
consequences of which must be most feared ; that which attaches 
itself to ideas and sentiments is the most dreadful of all, for it 
insinuates itself into the source of strong and devoted affections. 
Man has great power over man, and of all the evils which he can 
inflict on his fellow man, the greatest perhaps is to place the 
phantom of the ridiculous between generous emotions and the ac- 
tions which these can inspire. Love, genius, talent and even 
grief, all these holy things are exposed to irony, and we cannot 
calculate to what point the power of this irony will extend itself. 
There is something piquant in wickedness; there is something 
weak in goodness. ‘The admiration for great things can be dis- 














concerted by a jest, and he who attaches no importance to any 

thing, seems to be above all things. If then enthusiasm do not 
protect our heart and our mind, they are taken in on all sides by 
this abandonment of the beautiful, which unites insolence with 
levity. 

Social spirit is such, that frequently we command ourselves to 
laugh, and still more frequently we are ashamed to weep. Whence 
comes this? From the fact that self-love thinks itself more se- 
cure in hilarity than in emotion. One must depend a great deal 
on his spirit, to dare to be serious in the face of mockery ; it re- 
quires a great deal of force to show sentiment, which can be easily 
ridiculed. 

Fontenelle said: ‘*‘ 7am eighty years of age, 1am French, 
and in all my life Ihave never exposed the least virtue to the 
least ridicule.”’ This presupposed a profound knowledge of so- 
cicty. Fontenelle was not a sensitive man, but one of great mind, 
and whenever endowed with a superiority of any kind, we feel the 
necessity of that which is serious in human nature. It is but the 
common people who would wish that the bottom of all things were 
sand, so that no man could leave a trace on earth more lasting 
than theirs, 

The Germans, at home, have not to contend against the enemies 
of enthusiasm and in this respect they possess a great advantage 
over distinguished men in other countries. The mind by contest 
becomes sharpened, but talent needs confidence. To experience 
the inspiration of genius, one must believe in admiration, in glory, 
and in immortality, and that which makes the difference of ages 
between them, is not nature who is always prodigal of the same 
gifts, but the predominating opmions of the epoch in which we 
live. If the tendency of that opinion be towards enthusiasm, 
great men spring up on all sides; but if excitement to noble ef- 
forts be discouraged, then there remains nothing in literature save 
judges of the past. The terrible events of which we have 
been the witnesses, have chilled our souls, and all which appertains 
to thought seems dark by the side of the omnipotence of action. 
The diversity of circumstances has brought minds to support all 
sides of the same questions; and the result is that we do not be- 
lieve in ideas, or at most we consider them as mere means. Con- 
viction does not seem to belong to our age, and when a man says 
that he is of this or that opinion, we understand it to be a delicate 
manner of indicating that he has this or that interest. In that 
case the most honest of men form for themselves a system which 
changes their idleness into dignity ; they see nothing can be done 
with nothing ; they repeat with the hermit of Prague, in Shak- 
speare, that whad zs, is, and that theories have no influence over 
the world. Such men succeed at last to render what they say 
true, for with such a manner of thinking they cannot influence the 
others; and if mind consisted in seeing only the pro and the con 
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in all things, it would cause objects to revolve around us in such 
a manner that it would be impossible on so vascillating a ground 
to walk with a firm step. We see some young pe#sons, ambitious 
of appearing free from the influences of enthusiasm, affect a con- 
tempt for exalted sentiments ; they think that thus they show a 

recocious strength of reason, but they boast of a premature fall. 

hey are, as to talent, like the old man who was asking if love 
still existed. The mind void of imagination would like to disdain 
nature herself were she not the stronger of the two. A great in- 
jury without doubt is done to those who are animated by noble 
desires, by incessantly opposing to them all the arguments which 
necessarily trouble the most confiding hopes ; nevertheless, good- 
faith does not weary itself, for it is not what things seem, but 
what they really are that occupies it. Whatever atmosphere en- 
virons us, never has a sincere word been completely lost ; if there 
be but one day of success, there are ages for the good that truth 
can accomplish. Each of the inhabitants of Mexico in passing 
on the high road, adds a small stone to the grand pyramid which 
they are building in their country. No one will give it a name, 
but each one will have contributed something, in the erection of 
that monument. which will survive them all. 


Nore.—A book on the Genius of Germany, (in which Madame de Stael had 
oured out, and, as it were, filtered drop by drop all the springs of her soul, of 
io imagination, and her religion,) appeared aut the same time in France and 
England, and excited the attention of all Europe. Her style, especially in the 
work on Germany, without lacking the splendor of her youth, seemed to be im- 
bued with lights more lofty and more eternal, in arproaching the evening of life 
and the mysterious shrine of thought. It was no longer painting, nor merely 
poetry ; it was perfecc adoration ; the incense of a soul was inhaled from its 
pages ; it was “‘ Corinne”? become a priestess, and catching a glimpse from the 
verge of life of the unknown deity, in the remotest horizon of humanity. Abont 
this period she died in Paris, leaving a bright resplendence in the heart of her 
age. She was the Jean Jaques Rousseau of women, but more tender, more sen- 
sitive, and more capable of great actions than he was—a genius of two sexes, one 
for thought and one for love—the most impassioned of women and the most mas- 
culine of writers in the same being. Her name will live as lung as the literature 
and history of her country. —LAMARTINE. 
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Art. LV. 
ON THE EVERGREEN OF OUR FEELINGS. 
From the German of Jean Paul Richter. 


‘< TIow narrow the warm life is, and how broad its winter side! 
Can’st thou reproduce the raptures which overwhelmingly and with 
promises of immortality ruled in thy heart, when they are gone 
with the objects which aroused them? How much of the happi- 
ness, which a landscape, a fortune, a piece of music, an hour of 
friendship and love has afforded still remains lingering in thy mem- 
ory? They are at the most warm shadows of the past time; a 
faint after-glimmer is attached to the revived object, and the rap- 
ture, which previously shook thy heart so powerfully, excites only 
a gentle after-trembling full of longing, which is indeed the living 
witness how little thou hast retained. While we enjoy in memory 
the continual work of repetition for the outer world of the senses, 
for the inner world of the imagination, and while the train of ideas 
within the head have their rainbows by their side, we form vur- 
selves internally, also fan the flames of the heart, like mysterious 
bodies, shadows of ourselves and shadowy sketches. But when 
out of a complete fiery spring season of life a sudden close-press- 
ing memory and a slight amount of after-feeling remains, as out 
of the paradise of magnetic slumber, after one is awakened, it 
must be confessed, the heart has no echo. Only a strong feeling 
of pain reproduces itself firmly with all its magnitude in the mem- 
ory; the lock of hair and the clothing of the lost one, bring 
again perhaps the first grief in full strength, although the curl and 
the clothes of a beloved person renew only a little of the rapture 
of past time, therefore perhaps, without art, the grief of spirit is 
stronger and more abundant than the charm of the spirit, as the 
pain of corporeal feeling is more piercing than any enjoyment of 
the same. And so our wintry disposition often lasts much longer 
than our summer disposition.” 

— One might easily suppose after these ‘‘ crow feet or quota- 
tion marks”’ that I would refute the whole, but I prefer to sub- 
scribe to the same, and indeed to add thereto even the following : 
When a human being can build up purely again, and vault over 
within his head even only once a day a heaven for his soul, in 
which it lives, moves and has its being, as many heavens stand 
open for him in a year, as admitted the heretic, Basilidos, namely, 
365, and then the object which made the first heaven would be as 
unnecessary as the teacher of a science is unnecessary in order to 
sustain a continued enjoyment, which he afforded with the first in- 
structions. Perhaps it also belongs to the irresistible claim of the 
higher, tenderer love, that the dearly beloved retains a continued 
feeling of a mild warm stirring air of the festive hour at heart, 
without any painting of memory, and even at a distance from the 
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object ; as at times in some heavenly evenings of Spring all the 
streets of the City, in which there is no garden growing, are glow- 
ing with an intermingled blooming atmosphere, which the whole 
‘warm flowery environs inhale. This gentle peculiarly continued 
enjoyment of love — the object : ‘and without the hot sun- 
glance of rapture, is, like the incessant undulations within the 
breast occasioned by ‘the breeze of an ether-blue-day and a fresh, 
green, inimitable landscape. 

However, I can offer a consolation as an answer to all former 
complaints on the subject of thinking about feelings, the consola- 
tion of their resurrection through art. When the object disap- 
pears, and after it, the animated hour which it afforded, expires, 
then art presents itself to us, and wakes up what had died. 
Painting gives us back the object and with it the animated hour 

-musie gives inspiration and with it the object—poetry gives 
both alternately. 

When painting retains steadily the wild fire of the moment, 
then the charming landscape, the charming eye, the charming cir- 
cle incessantly cast their glances at thee, and thy highest enjoy- 
ment returns every day, and the sun stands still before the paint- 
er (otherwise than before the life-destroying Joshua) only to illu- 
mine warm life continually. 

What hours and souls and bodies range themselves in order to 
prepare for thee only, an inimitable internal festival, which thou 
reecivest from invisible hands! Weep as thou only wilt, abundant 
and blissful tears; music echoes thy heart to thee and brings to 
thee all thy tears again. 

And then in fine, thou, good poetry, givest back in a lively 
manner—with all the riches of both the sister arts—that which 
enraptures and glorifies mankind, which can re produce every mem- 
ory that has become almost obliterated, and in the light of thy 
evening beams, every morning ray of life returns. To a man, who 
bears the extraordin: ary hours of Jife gloomily in his breast, but 
without the power to animate and illuminate them m again, it repeats 
the images which surprized him, the tones which he never would 
forget, and the earth and the heaven which only on one occasion, 
was presented to him in such a manner. 

In its outlines of life, the inequalities of the same vanish, like 
the shadows on the moon when it round itself and conceals its 
mountains. Yet, it opens not the old paradise, which is closed 
behind us, but a new one into which we can enter, and on its light 
clouds, like Ossian’s spirits on theirs, find again a heaven for our 
souls. Therefore complain not over the fleetness of enjoyment, 
since art lends you its eternity. Or if thou complainest yet, that 
the rapture and inspiration last, only so long as the object which 
calls it into existence, abides, then gladden and inspire thyself 
with an object, which can never depart from thee, for it is there- 











fore at the same time, the grandest and the finest, and gives tu 
thee all things, itself and thyself. 
* * 4: * * * * 
Another compl!aint, akin to the above, upon the decline of feeling 
with years, I gladly refute, as also every unnecessary fear of men, 
and if it can only be done, gladly I gain the sun side of all the 
moons of our life. 

A narrow heart scarcely increases, but a wide heart grows still 
larger ; the one contracts years, the other expands them. Man 
01 nly errs twice over the warm de -pth of his feelings. 

The first occasion is when the ‘y exist in all their stren; gh, but 
at the same time in repose. Art thou deeply sensible for thy 
children in the actions of week-day-iife, in cool omar while 
commanding them and perhaps reproving, and caring for them— 
and during “the sep erati on all the day long, or in the comparison 
of one child with another; art thou deeply sensible of that glow 
of love for them, which from the scattered ashes of every “day 
life, breaks forth in pure flames, immediately when thy child suf- 
fers innocently, or dies? Then indeed was thy love earlier than 
thy pain, and the pain of thy child. How does that heart appear 
in wedlock and in friends ship, which in the accustomed close rela- 
tions of life, beats and grows warm only secretly, in both the 
hours in which a person pleases me most, the hour of d departure, 
and the hour of arrival, with all the radiant power of the long 
fostered flame, as the glacier—if such a poetical comparison be 
allowed—blazes transparently and rosy-red only at the rising and 
setting of the sun, but stands there gloomy and grey in the day- 
light. 

* Perhaps even the adversary of mankind, yes, the greatest sel- 
fishness unconsciously loves. Let one eae TLimself away from 
the whole world of mankind, even from the smallest child, and 
then let him ask his heart: Does not rash coldness against one, 
against ten, against many, with stiffuess towards all, continualiy 
change ? 

Therefore then a gold-mine of love lies almost invisible, until 
a little fluttering flame in the breast, until in fine a spirit-word 
arouses him and discloses for man the ancient treasures. Also, it 
really rejoices me that the heart, merely by the habit of commu- 
nity—it, which formerly all pleasures and charms disrobed, viola- 
ted—in solitude gathers nourishment for love, as the diamond even 
under the water ‘absorbs light to emit its beams again, and that 
love just at the time when hi itred obscures it, having remained a 
long while chilled and devoid of lustre, all at once, whe n the dan- 
ger of a seperation occurs, discloses its iagnitude with all its 
brilliancy, for habit lays on the colors of love, as the fresco-paint- 
ing its own, one after another becomes absorbed and vanishes, and 
an invisible one is again produced, until at last there arises up and 
is presented before us, a durable splendid form. 
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At another time man believes that he is chilled in his feeling by 
o'd age, because he can kindle a flame within him only for higher 
objects, as those, which warm him up sooner. » But this is by no 
means true, which sometimes yet the friend of landscapes, the 
preacher, the poet, the play-actor, the musician, fears, that art 
and heart grow weak in their sensibility for nature as years ad- 
vance, solely because in their old age they are more faintly affect- 
ed by the objects which charmed them when they were young. It 
is true thou weepest now, as I, not so often as formerly in tragic 
scenes and under the spell of music ; but give us a genuine poem, 
and give me a Vestal of Spontini represented in Mannheim, then 
will I commend myself, if | maintain even as much power over my 
emotions, as this over me. Youth is like dark wax that melts 
even before the sparing sunbeams, while the white made of it 
scarcely grows warm. ‘The mature and super-mature man flees 
from the very tears the young man seeks ; but only because they 
gush out too hotly from him and dry up too slowly. 

Therefore, good Heaven! select a man of my age and my heart 
and my life-long poverty in sublime scenery, and lead him in the 
Rhine country, and bring him by the attractive long lake of the 
Rhine, which between two vineyards, as between blissful portions 
of the world, represents only country seats of pleasure, and islands 
formed within its embrace, and allows even the after-glow of even- 
ing red to bloom upon its surface: truly youth becomes mirrored 
again in the old man, and the still ocean of eternity, which allows 
us a glance in the right and great heaven on earth. Or when a 
kind fortune introduces a man of so many years, and of so little 
knowledge of art, as I have, and of the same character of thought, 
in the old German Picture Gallery of the brothers Boisseree, warm 
friends of art, and when he therein (although he has previously 
seen by way of initiation the Dying Marie of Van Eyk) meets 
before his eyes that master piece of his pupii, the head of Christ, 
and when he feels the necessity of looking closely into the super- 
humanity of the image, whose eyes are the judges of the world, 
and whose features have only an affinity with those of men, though 
not popular, vet super-human, and as he, immediately after the 
humiliation, before the god-like figure, has gained at last the con- 
solation of entering into existence the second time in the form of 
man in artist-spirit, and looks into the deep love-fountains of the eyes 
and lips: then know I, how a merely colored surface would make 
the heart of that fortunate man tremble and melt away, for I was 
such a fortunate man myself. 

Memory, wit, fancy, sharp-sense cannot rejuvenate in an old 
man, but the heart has that faculty within itself; and that you 
may believe this truth, think thereon, how the hearts of poets 
glow even in their autumn and their winter. Think of Klopstock, 
Herder, Gleim, Wieland, Rousseau. 

The name Rousseau calls to mind love in a narrower sense.— 
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And this consoles and warms an old heart perhaps oftener than it 
expresses itself. The expression of love is also not always neces- 
sary for its existence. He who in old age misses love entirely, 
entertained not the right kind of love in youth, on which all years 
are alike, as in winter only the dried up branches, but not the 
juicy ones are overlaid with ice. Painfully the loving heart beats 
within the breast of that one, when he must think it beats against 
coldness, it remains only for the space of some ten years, and 
continues coldly dying during the long ten years. But love will 
often dissemble and modestly conceal a portion of its warmth 
from children and grand-children ; and the last love is perhaps as 
modest as the first. 

But shall love in old age, as soon as it answers no outward pre- 
rogative of youth, be always only ridiculous? Wherefore shall 
the life of love, which continues with the better men only spiritu- 
ally, beginning with the inner man, not conclude also with the in- 
ner man? Is it then so very ridiculous, when an aged eye full of 
soul glances on thee, and permits thee to divine the memories of 
all its spring seasons? Yes, even if it become liquid, though not 
too tearful, with an emotion half joy, half after-feeling, may 
not this also be pardoned? And is then an aged hand not al- 
lowed to press the hand of a young person, when it intimates 
by the pressure no other signals than these : J also was in .?rca- 
dia, and .trcadia also remains in me? For the youth of the 
spirit is eternity, and eternity is youth; love affords as the am- 
brosia of ancient poetry, the sweetest fare and immortality at the 
same time. The body is the flowering-wand of love ; but only the 
wand, not the living flower moulders away in the dust of earth. 

When while the feelings of every age of life remain secure, even 
then all signs of the same retain not the self-same freedom, al- 
though I might say to each and every individual of the human 
family: Spare every true love, by whatever tokens you may 
discern it, and deride the outbreak of a blissful heart not 
more rashly than you daré the grief uf a mourner. 

To a common person peculiarly, every sign of a love, of which 
he is only the spectator and not the object, appears ridiculous and 
faulty, even in the very flower of life ; therefore he ascribes to 
himself a greater right to laugh coldly when out of the ordinary 
season he meets with the forget-me-not of love. 








The New- Year's Night of an Unfortunate. 
Art. VY, 
THE NEW-YEAR’S NIGHT OF AN UNFORTUNATE. 


From the German of Jean Paul Richter. 


An old man stood by a window on a New- Year at midnight, and 
looked with a glance of long desperation up towards the immova- 
ble, continually blooming heaven, and down on the still, pure, 
white earth, where now no one was so joyless and sleepless as he. 
For he stood near lus tomb, which was decked only with the snow 
of old age, not by the green of youth, and he brought nothing 
along out of his whole rich life, nothing along, but errors, sins 
and sickness, a rav: aged body, a desolated soul, the breast full 
of venom and an old age full of remorse. 

The fine days of his youth were now changed into spectres, and 
allured him away again to the bright morning, where his father 
first placed him on the crossway of life; towards the right the 
sunny road of virtue leads up into a wide peaceful land, full 
of light and harvests and full of angels; the onc towards the left 
leads down among the mole-hills of vice into a black hole full of 
dropping poison, full of aiming serpents and black sweltering va- 
pors.” 

‘* Ah! the serpents wound themselves around his breast, and 
the drops of poison hung upon his tongue, and he knew now, 
where he was.” 

‘¢ Madly and with unutterable grief he cried out to Heaven: 
Give me youth again! Oh Father, place me on the cross-way 
again, that [ may choose the other road.”’ 

‘* But his Fatherand his youth were gone far hence. He saw 
will-o’-the-wisps dancing over the moor and dying away in the 
church-yard, and he said: These are my foolish days! He saw 
a star shoot out from Heaven and gtimmering in its fall, melt to 
nothing on the earth. That am I, said his bleedi ng heart, and 
the serpents of remorse buried their teeth deeper in its wounds.” 

‘¢ Flaming phantasy showed him crawling night-wanderers on the 
roofs, and the windwill raised its arms, groaning to break to 
pieces, and a corpse left remait i s in an empty death-house grad- 
ually regained its linean ¢ bts. 

Suddenly in the midst of the spasm, the music for the New 
Year flowed down from the steeple, like church-melodies from afar. 
He was tenderly touched—he looked around on the horizon antl 
over the wide world, and he thought on the friends of his youth, 
who now, happier and bettcr than he, were teachers of the earth, 
fathers of happicr children and blessed men, and he said: O, I 
also could heat er, with dry eyes this first night, like you, hi ul [ 
been willing. Ah, I could be happy, ye dear parents, had I co 
plied with your New Year’s wishes and warnings.” 

‘In feverish memories on the time of his early youth, it ap- 
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proached before him—as the corpse with its lineaments rose up in 
the death-house—at last, through the superstition which descries 
spirits and futurity on a New Year’s night, it changed itself into 
a living youth, who in the position of the beautiful youth of the 
Capitol, draws a thorn from himself and his formerly blooming 
figure, with juggling gestures bitterly shamed.” 

‘* He could look at it no longer—he covered his eyes —thou- 
sands of hot tears streamed sinking in the snow—with stitled 
groans, comfortless and senseless, he sighed: only come again, 
Youth, come again !”’ ° . . a 

—And it came again ; for he had only had a frightful dream 
on a New Year’s night—he was yet a youth. His errors only 
were no dream ; but he thanked God, that he, yet young, could 
turn in the corrupt path of vice and repair back to the sunny 
road, which leads into the pure land of harvests. 

Turn back with him, young reader, if thou art standing on his 
erroneous course! ‘This frightful dream will one day be thy 
judge; but when hereafter overwhelmed with affliction, thou 


would’st call: come again, fair youth—never again will it eome. 


ON ART, NAIVETE AND HUMOR. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


Art is a serious business, the most serious when it busies itself 
with noble, holy subjects ; but the position of the artist is above 
the art and the subjects: above that as he uses it for his aim, 
above these because he treats them according to his own style. 

The plastic art is referréd to the visible, to the outward ap- 
pearance of the natural. The pure natural, as far as it is mor- 
ally pleasing, we call naéve. Maive subjects are therefore with- 
in the province of art, which must be a moral expression of the 
natural. Subjects which refer both ways are the most favorable. 
The naive as natural is intimately united with the real. The real 
without any moral reference we call common. 


Humor is one of the elements of a genius, but as soon as it 
predominates, only a substitute of the same ; it accompanies de- 
clining art, destroys, annihilates it at last. 


A germ of audacity exists in every artist, without which no 
talent is imaginable, and this will act, particularly when one inte- 
rests and exercises his abilities, restrained towards a single aim. 











To the Patrons of the Western Journal. 
TO THE PATRONS OF THE WESTERN JOURNAL. 


The association heretofore existing between Messrs. Tarver & 
Risk having been dissolved by mutual consent, the present number 
of the Western Journal appears under the name of M. Tarver as 
sole Editor and Proprietor, to whom the books and accounts cf the 
late firm have been transferred for collection. 

We use this occasion to remind our patrons, whose accounts re- 
main unsettled, that the recent change in the proprietorship of the 
work renders it necessary on our part to insist upon an early ad- 
justment of all claims due to the late firm of Tarver & Risk. To 
us, this is a disagreeable topic and one that we seldom recur to ; 
always confiding in the good faith of our patrons, we have waited 
with patience upon their convenience ; but we trust that every one 
will perceive and acknowledge the propriety of the present appeal. 
We do not send bills ; the receipts in the possession of each sub- 
scriber will show how much he owes, and they are authorized to 
remit by mail to the address of M. Tarver, when receipts will be 
promptly forwarded without charge of postage. 

In connexion with this subject we beg to remark, that nothing 
tends so much to increase the cost of newspapers and periodicals, 
as a lack of punctuality on the part of subscribers. When we 
take into consideration the enormous commissions paid for collect- 
ing small bills, the number of subscribers who die or remove, and 
the cost of financiering, often made necessary because collections 
cannot be promptly made—to say nothing of the vexations of the 
publishers—we verily believe that were payments uniformly made 
when due, that the cost of newspapers and periodicals could be 
reduced to nearly one-half the present prices, and then pay the 

ublishers as much profit as they realize under the present system. 
But enough of this for the present. 

In parting with the junior Editor we desire to place his connec- 
tion with the Western Journal in its proper light before our pat- 
rons and the country. In his mind the conception of the work 
originated, and it was at his solicitation that we undertook the en- 
terprise. He entered into the enterprise with enthusiasm, and with 
high hopes of making himself useful to the country and to the 
age; but owing in part to public employment, and the necessity of 
travelling en account of this work, but more especially to continued 
ill-health—for nearly two years of the time of our association— 
he was not in a condition to exercise or improve his talen.s as a 
writer; and it is owing to these causes that so few articles have ap- 
peared from his pen in the pages of the Western Journal. He 
has, however, under all these embarassments, done enough to prove 
that he possesses genius of no ordinary character, and a heart de- 
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voted to the best and highest interest of his country. 
















HUDSON E. BRIDGE. ‘ HARRISON P. BRIDGE. 
Bridge & Brother, 


, No. 43 Main Street, St. Louis, Mo., 
A AN UF ACTURERS of Pierce’s Patent “American Air-Tight,?? “Empire”? 
4¥i. and “Victory” Premium Cooking Stoves, and every variety of Wood and 
Coal heating Stoves, dealers in Tin Plate, Copper, Sheet ‘Iron, Iron Wire, Tin- 
ners’ tools, machines, also, manufacturers of Jewett’s improved Patent Cary 


Ploughs. 
J. Blatiner, 


ee and Surgical Instrument maker, Dealer in Guns, Pistols 
4'£ and Sporting Matertals, No. 58 North Second Street, between Pine and Olive, 
St. Louis, Mo., Manufactures and has always on hand: Surveyors’? Compasses, 
Levelling Instruments, Theodolite Pocket Compasses, Spy-glasses, Barometers, 
Therrmometers, Drawing Instruments, Spectacles, Ivory and Gunter’s Scales and 
Prot actors, Hour and Half Hour Glasses, Microscopes and Magnifying Glasses, 
Hydrometers of silver and glass, Hydrometers for acids and salts, Magic Lanth- 
erns, Electrical Machines, &c., also—Surgical and Dental Instruments; Pocket, 
Dissecting, Cupping and Self-injecting cases ; Taylor’s Shears, all sizes ; Syrin- 
ges, large and small, Scarificators, Lancets; Forceps ; Turnkeys; large Scales 
and Weights, for Druggists; Prescription Scales on Stands ; Revolvers, Guns, 
Pistols, Powder Flaks, Game Bags, &c., (All the above Instruments repaired 
at short notice in the best manner. 


Wilson & Brothers, 


Vy HOLESALE DEALERS IN HARDWARE, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, St. Louis, Mo. 











C. Benepict, Danbury, Conn. D. Pearce, St. Louis, Mo. 


David Pearce & Co., 


i\' ANUFACTURERS and wholesale dealers in Hats, Caps and Straw Goods, 
No. 120 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hewitt & Steinacker, 


ADDLE, Harness and Trunk Manufacturers, wholesale and retail, No. 67 
Fourth street, corner of Pine, opposite the Planters House, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. A. Ross, 


CALE and Spur Factory, Brass Foundry and Machine Shop, 202 north Sec- 
ond street, between Morgan and Cherry streets, St. Louis, Mo. Constantly 
on hand and manufactured to order, Platform Scales of all sizes, Counter and 
Druggist Scales, Flour, Floor, Hay and Car Scales. Also, Beam Scales of Iron 
or Brass. Scales repaired with neatness and despatch. Spurs, for Dragoons and 
others, and Brass Castings furnished on short notice. 


— P. Wonderly, 


ANUFACTURER of Copper, Tin and Sheet [ron Work—such as Copper 
N Pipes for Steamboats and Distilleries, Soda Fountains, Copper Kettles, i ell 
and Cistern Pumps, and every other article in his line of business ; No. 233 Main 
street, south east corner of Cherry, St. Louis, Mo. He also manufactures and 
keeps constantly on hand, Premium Steamboat Cooking Stoves. Tinware always 
on ha) *, wholesale and retail. 














H. W. LerrincwE Lt, Notary Public. R. Ss. E.ioTT, Com’r of Deeds. 
. a7 . 
Leffingwell & Elhott, 
e 
EAL ESTATE Dealers, Auctioneers ana Conveyancers, No. 123 Chesnut 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Real Estate sold on commission, at private sale, or 
auction. Also, Deeds of all kinds written, and acknowledgments taken. Maps 


of the city and additions, to be seen at the office, and information given free of 
charge. Surveying done promptly and correctly. 














































Glover §& Campbell, 


Late of Palmyra, Mo., Altorneys at Lew, 


re . E. SAINT LOUIS. 
John C. Meyer, 
Dealer in Hides, Leather, Oil, and Findings, 
No. 88 North Main Street, St. Louis. 


~ Charless & Blow, 


7O. 70 and 72, Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mo., Importers and dealers in 
drugs, medicines, oils, paints, dye stuffs, perfumeries, window glass, glass- 


ware, &c. ; 
O. W. Jerome, 


\ HOLESALE and retail dealer and manufacturer of Cabinet Furniture, 
chairs, bedsteads, &c., Nos. 44, 46 and 48, Olive street, opposite the Mon- 
roe House, Saint Louis, Mo. 


Shgo Book Store and Paper Ware- 


house. 


MOS H. SCHULTZ, No. 136, north Main street, St.Louis, opposite the Bank. 
Wholesale dealer in books, paper and stationery. 
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HE undersigned takes the liberty of informing you that he has removed his 
lace of business to Olive street, a few doors above Main, south side, in the 
Exchange Building, and three doors above Messrs. E.W. Clarke & Co’s. Banking 
House, where he is now opening, and will continue to receive during the Spring 
months, a large and full assortment of the most 


Fashionable Styles of Goods, 


In his line, for gentlemen’s wear ; and where he will be pleased to see his old 
friends and customers, and their friends with them; and assures those who may 
favor him with their patronage, that they shall receive his personal attention, and 


his best effortsto please. Very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 
J. G. SHELTON. 


. Y ‘Ns 
Giles FF. Filley, 
i ANUFACTURER of the celebrated prize premium cooking stoves ; also, 
Irving’s air tight cooking stoves, fancy parlor stoves, fancy box and coal 
stoves; dealer in tin plate, copper, sheet iron, block tin, rivets, tinner’s tools, 
machines, &c. Warehouse No. 163 north Main street, St. Louis, Mo. Foundry 
on Lewis street, near the water works. 


pe NOS Y ah S z Ad E 
Clothing at Wholesale. 
RCHIBALD YOUNG & CO.,99 Main street, St. Louis, Mo., Wanzer Mi- 
nor & Co., 126 Pearl street, Yew York, Moses Wanzen and Henry J. Minor, 


New York, Archibald Young, St. Louis. 
N. B.—We manufacture all of our own goods, and sell at the lowest possible 


prices 
‘all Wrigl 

Fallon & Wright, 
ARRIAGE mamufacturers and dealers, No. 90, Fifth street, between St. 
Charles and Locust, are constantly manufacturing, and have on hand, all 
styles of carriages, which they will sell on the most reasonable tertas. They flat- 
ter themselves from the experience they have had in the business, to be able to 
urnish as good anarticle as can be bought in any market. Citizens and strangers 
are requested to call and examine for themselves. All carriages made by us are 


warranted to be as represented, or the money refunded. WESLEY FALLON, 
JAS. A. WRIGHT. 


























Washington Foundry. 


ORNER of Second and Morgan streets, St. Louis, Mo. We are prepared to 
fill with dispatch, and to fit upin superior style, all orders in the Foundry and 
Machine business, such as steam engines, mill work, mill castings, railroad cars, 
wheels for coal trucks, lard and soap kettles of all sizes, press screws, &c., made 
to order at short notice. Wool carding machines, shearing machines, and a large 
and superior stock of machine cards, we will warrant equi ‘al to any in the Union 
All orders from the country will meet with prompt attention. 


J. T. DOWDALL & CO. 


Doan, King & Co. 


\ HOLESALE Dry Goods dealers, 131 and 133 Main street, St. Louis. Job 
P. Doan, St. Louis, Wylley King, do., Richard Bigelow, New York. 


Crow, McCreery & Co.., 
\ HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 71 Main street, St. Louis Mo. 


Wayman Crow, Phoceon R. McCreery, Wm. H. Barksdale, Wm. A. 
Hargudine, Charles D. Appleton. 


Great Western Clothing Emporium! 


WHOLESALE AND RE TAIL, 
No. 124 and 126 Second street, corner of Vine. 


W. L. & J. BIGELOW & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
B AKER, NELSON & Co., 51 Cedar street, New York. 


Thomas Grey, 


LACKSMITH and Iron Worker, No. 90 North Second Street, between Olive 
and Locust, St. Louis Mo. Keeps constantly on hand, and manufactures to 
order, Ox Chains, Sledges, Wedges, and every description of Mining Tools, also 
Iron Hobbles and Picket Pins. (4°Blacksmith work for Housebuilders, at the 
lowest prices. ({ "He has alwayson hand, the highly recommended Jron Frame 
Bedstead, and Camp Stool. 


‘General Agency at Dubuque, Towa. 


OR Public Lands—Real Estate—Military Land Warrants—Payment of Tax- 
es——Investigation of Titles—Amicable Collection of Debts, and all other busi- 
ness within the legitimate sphere of an Agents duties, by 
CHARLES CORKERY, 
Notary Public and Commissioner of Deeds and Depositions for all 
the North-western States, Missouri, included. 
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Fruit Trees and Shrubbery, 


OR sale by JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS, at their fruit farm and nursery. 

This establishment is located séven miles South of St. Louis, Mo. There are 
Omnibus Coaches running daily from the City within one half mile of the estab- 
lishment. The Nursery and Gardens are open atall times (Sundays exc epted ) 
for the reception of visitors. Horticulturists and Amateurs are respectfully i nvi- 
ted to visitthe establishment and examine for themselves. In directing the atten- 
tion of the public to their nursery, they would remark that one of the firm, ( Mr. 
James Sige rson,) has been engaged in the above business for the last twenty- 
five years; during that time he has tested many of the varieties now growing. 
This, with the assurance on their part of an intention to increase the number of 
their trees, as well as to add to their assortment from year to year, furnishes a 
strong guarantee to persons wishing to make choice selections of fruit, that they 
can always be supplied. Their prices for trees will be as reasonable as at any 
similar establishment East or West, and when desired d, trees will be delivered 
free of charge in the city or on steamboats; packed in good order for their des- 
tination. 

(a All letters addresed to John Sigerson, St. Louis, or to James Sigerson, 
Carondelet, will meet with prompt attention. 
JOHN SIGERSON & BROTHERS. 











Missourt Foundry. 
S. J, SMITH. T. FAIRBRIDGE. WwW. D. Woop. H. B. HAWKINS. 
FAIRBRIDGE, WOOD & CO., 
V ANUFACTURERS of Castings, Iron Railings, Iron Window Shutters, 


Vaults and Doors; Plumbago Concrete Fire Proof Safes ; also, Garrison’s 
Portable Saw Mills. 


Office and Warehonse No. 118 North Third Street. 
Foundry, corner Clark Avenue and Eighth Street. June, 1851. 


St. Lows Saw and Scale Factory. 


LEE, GAGE & €O., 
Gg hab ada ase of every description of Saws and Scales. Factory on 
Broadway, North St. Louis. Office and Wareroom No. 86 Maln Street, 
up stairs. June, 1851. 
Roun Crark, PHILANDER BRALEY, 
JOHN seat, f poo CROSIER. 


Eagle Foundry and Engine Shop. 


ORTH west corner of Main and Biddle streets. Manufacturers of all kinds 
of machinery, boilers and sheet iron work, portable circular saw mills always 
on hand, ali orders executed with fidelity aad despatch. 


Home Mutual Fire and Marine In- 











surance Company of St. Louis. 


OTWITHSTANDING the heavy loss sustained by this company in May last 
the stock notes now on hand amount to $350,000. The stock notes of the 
company are secured by lien upon real estate and approved endorsers. Office, 
No. 120 North Third street. 
Directors :—I. L. Garrison, A. P. Ladew, P. Salisbury, John Whitehill, Jos. 
A. Eddy, Henry Kayser, D. D. Page, Theron Barnum, John Kern. 


ISAAC L. GARRISON, President, 
D. D. Pace, Treasurer, 
PHILANDER Sa.isBury, Secretary. 


John S. Watson, 


(Late of Wilgus & Watson.) 

0. 51° 40’ Pine street, between 2d and 3d, next door above the old s tand 

of Wilgus & Watson, house, steamboat, sign and ornamental painter, grainer, 

glazier, whitener and paper hanger ; also, dealer inall the latest styles of French 

and American pee hangings. He keeps constantly on hand and ready for sale 

mixed paints of all colors, oils, varnishes, Japan, turpentine, white lead, putty, 

and a large and superior assortment of French and American window glass, which 
will be cut to any size to suit customers. 

(Particular attention paid to estimating on houses or steamboats. 








Saint Lows urniture Store, 
W*. M. HARLOW, proprietor. Manufactures and keeps constantly on 
hand every variety of household furniture, matressés, window blinds, wi!- 
low ware, &c., &c. 

Also, manufactures to order every article in his line, with despatch. Orders 
from abroad promptly attended to, and goods carefully packed. All goods war- 
ranted as recommended. 

New Warehouse, No. 88 Second street, between Olive and Locust streets, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New Madrid County Records. 


ERSONS wishing to obtain transcripts of records in New Madrid county, can 
procure them without delay by addressing the undersigned. And to avoid 
the inconvenience of remitting small sums, the records bee be — —— 
Pegrim & Co., St. Louis, who will deliver the same upon the payment of the lees. 
; ” pe" WM. MOSELEY, 
March, 1851. Recorder of New Madrid County, Mo. 
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Missouri State Mutual Insurance 


Y 
Company. 
IRECTORS :—John O’ Fallon, C.M. Valleau, Reuben Knox, Daniel D. Page, 
~ Oliver Bennett, John Sigerson, John S. McCune, Joseph A. Eddy, True W. 
oit. 

This company is established upon the mutual principles of insurance, and is 
emphatically a home institution. “The fire risks of this company areextended into 
all a of this State. Its earnings are never employed or invested in stocks or 
real estate, but kept for the prompt liquidation of losses, and under the immediate 
control of the Directors. Every person insuring with this company becomes in- 
terested in its success, and its profits instead of being divided among a few stock- 
holders, belong to those who insure in this company. 

The Directors aware of the importance of a well secured fund, reliable in case 
of loss, anc ample under all erdinary calamity, assure the public that they have 
already a pledged funé, ample and reliable for any contingency, with a month 
increase of premiums of over ten thousand dollars. For the er of time this 
company has been in operation (six months) its business has been extended into 
all parts of the State and the city, and has received from the public a liberal pat- 
ronage, which has placed it upon a permanent basis. 

By an act incorporating this company, the parties insuring property therein, 
are entitled to the enfire profits of the institution, the premium netes are also 
pledged by the charter for the payment of losses. 

The portfolio of the company is at all times open to the inspection of its mem- 
bers and those wishing to make insurance with it. Policies are issued from thirty 
days to six years, thereby effecting a permanent insurance, with a return preiniun 
of from fifteen to fifty per cent, according to the term of insurance. 

— for this company, may be found in all the principal towns in tre State 
to whom application may be made. 

Office ot the company over E. W. Clark & Brother, corner of Main and Olive 
streets, Exchange building, where insurance will be effected at the tariff rates of 
premium. C. M. VALLEAD, President, 

H. D. Bacon, Treasurer. 

S. F. Lepyarp, Secretary. 


John Loughborough, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
Orrice—No. 56 Pine street, near Third, (adjoining that of the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. ) 


Woods, Christy & Co., 


HOLESALE dealers in Dry Goods, No. 75 Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 
James Woods, William T. Christy, James C. Christy, Robert K. Woods. 


J. Henwood, 


Hat Manufactirer, 72 Chesnut Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

















Wolf & Engert, 


| epee and Dealers in Paper-Hangings, colors and ig Papers, No. 
49 South Second street, between Elm and Myrtle, St. Louis, Mo. Constant- 
ly on hand, all kinds of Oil and Water Colors, Paper-Hangings, Chimney Screnes, 
Tester Pieces, Window shades, Marble, Marroquin, Gold and Silver Paper, Pain- 
ters’ and Dutch Gold Bronze, Lead Pencils, Paint Boxes, Paint Brushes, Drawing 
Paper &c. April, 1850. 


FE. Dings & Co., 


MPORTERS of Germanj’French and English Fancy Goods, and Manufactu- 


rers of all kinds of 
BRUSHES. 
No. 47, Main street, St. Louis, Mo. 








THE BANKING HOUSES OF ST. LOUIS, 


D. D. PAGE. ee. ee E. D. BACON: 
Page & Bacon, 

Banking House, No. 139 Main street, St, Louis; next door 
to the Bank of Missour?. 


N. B. Deposits received, Drafts and Notes from all parts of the Union col- 
lected, and exchange on the East and South for sale at all times. 

Also, Branches of Exchange and Banking Houses at San Francisco and Sacra- 
mento Cities, California. 


Loker, Rinick & Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 132 Main st., west 
side, third door north of Pine st., St. Louis, Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
chased and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the 
lowest rates in sums to suit purchasers. 


John J. Anderson «& Co., 
Bankers and Exchange Dealers, on the North-West corner 
of Main and Olive streets, St. Louis Mo. 


Interest paid to depositors, drafts and notes collected , sight and time bills pur- 
chased and exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale at the lowest 
rates. 

















L A. Benoist & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, No. 83 Main st., east side, third door 
north of Olive st.. St. Louis, Mo. 


Interest er to depositors, drafts and notes collected, sight and time bills pur- 
C 


chased, and sight exchange on the eastern cities and New Orleans for sale, at the 
lowest rates, in sums to suit purchasers. , % at 
8. HASKELL. JAS. E. FRANCISCUS. J. H. BILLING. 


TRS CELA SIG IBA STi 
Haskell & Co., 


Bankers and Exchange Dealers, corner of Main and Vine Streets, 
ST. LOUIS. MO. 
UY and sell exchange on all the eastern, western, and southern cities; all 
kinds of bank notes, and Foreign Gold and Silver. 
Land warrants bought and sold, and fully guaranteed. 
23° Collections made on all cities, and promptly remitted for, at current rates 
of exchange, free of charge. 
(= Interest allowed on deposits on time, or to be checked for at sight. 
The highest price paid for Gold Dust. 











Joun How. Wo. CLAFLIN. Rost. Coox. Jno. A. ALLEN. 


How, Claflin & Cook, 


EALERS in Boots and Shoes, Hides, Leather, Shoemakers’ Findings, Tan- 
ners’ Oil, Curriers’ Tools, &c, .412 Main Street, (opposite the Bank, ) St. 
Louis, Mo. April, 1851. 


C. M. & H. M. Warren, 


\ ANUFACTURERS of Warren’s Improved Fire and Water-Proof Compo- 
LIVE sition Roofs, and Roofing Materials, which are kept constantly on hand and 
for sale (with directions for use) to those in the country who may desire to adopt 
this mode of roofing. 

Office and Manufactory, East side Second Street, between Almond and Poplar, 
St. Louis, Mo. Office Hours from 10 to 11 o’clock A, M. and 4 to 5 P. M. 

















% 


View 


Jonathan Jones’ 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, oe ed ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Incorporated by the General Assembly, January 24, 1849, 


wits full authority “to grant diplomas, award degrees, confer honors, and 
exercise all and singular, the privileges common to Commercial Colleges, 
authorized by law in other States.””»—Charter, Sec. 2. 

JONATHAN JONES, Master of Accounts—President and acting Professor 
of theory and practice of book-keeping, commercial calculations, commercial 
correspondence, etc., etc. : 

JAMES W. RICHARDSON, Practical Accountant—Permanent Associate 
in book-keeping Department. 

CHARLES STEWART, Professor of Mathematics—In special charge of com- 
mercial calculations. 

FLETCHER M. HAIGHT, Esq., Professor of Commercial Law. 

JOSEPH P. HORTIZ, Professor of Penmanship. 

N. B.—For information in regard to the terms, the course of instruction, and 
all business connected with the above, call at the “‘Book-keeping Department,”’ 
corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets, or address Jonathan Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 

The St. Louis Union 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 35 Locusr Srreer between Main and Second, St. Louis Mo. 
JOHN D. MMURRAY. JAMES M. DORMAN. 


M’Murray & Dorman, 


re Railing Manufactory corner of Third and Pine streets continue to manu- 
facture at the above establishment, all kinds of Plain and Ornamental Iror 
Railing, Balconies, Bank and Jail Doors, Book Safes, Fire- Vaults, Iron Window 
Shutters, Iron Awnings, Lightning Rods, Bedsteads, Gratings, and in fact, any 
thing which can be formed of Iron. 


John Mullery, 


gee Horse Shoer, in the alley, opposite the Post Office, will as usual 
._ pay particular attention to the various disease effecting the feet of horses, and 
will guarantee to give general ‘satisfaction in either of the above departments. 


M. Tarver, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
“Vo. 9T Chesnut Street, St. Louis, 
(rwo DOORS WEST OF THE PO8sT OFFICE. ) 
T. F. Risk. 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


Office—No. 9T Chesnut Street, 
in St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles & Hammond, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 
Chesnut Street, 
St. Lowis, Mo. 


Slate Yard. 


JOHN M. CANNON, Slater, 


No. 15 and 1T South Sixth street, St. Louis, 

OULD respectfully inform the public that, having now completed his ar- 
rangements, ke is prepared to make contracts for any work in his line. 

He has in his employ practical slaters, and is well prepared to execute in a work- 
manlike manner, and with dispatch, all orders entrusted to his care. He keeps 
constantly on hand, and for sale, Welsh slate, ridge tiles, sheet lead, slate flagging, 
slate hearths, copper, brass and iron slating nails, Rosendale cement, and all other 
articles pertaining to his business. He will strip from roofs, zinc, sheet iron, tin, 
or other covering, and substitute therefor slate. Slate removed from one roof, 
can be used to advantage on another, which is not the case with any other roofing 
material. His terms are such as cannot but prove satisfactory. Apply as above. 
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AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, MECHANIC ARTS, INTERNAL 
IMPROVEMENT, COMMERCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


in 


M. TARVER, Editor and Proprietor. 
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“TERMS—THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE, 
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PUBLICATION OFFICE : 
No. 97, CHESNUT STREET, 2 doors west of the Post Office. 
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Tux Western Jounnat is designed to embrace every subject con- 
nected with Agriculture, Commerce, Manufactures, Mechanic Arts, 
Mines, and Internal Improvement. 

A portion of the work will be appropriated to Statistics, which will 

A, be collected and arranged with reference to the leading subjects con- 

fie tained inthe respective numbers. 

; The development of the. vast resources of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, and the improvement of the intellectual and social condition of 
its inhabitants, will be constantly kept in view; and the leading arti- 
cle of each number will be devoted to the advancement of these 
objects. In attempting to illustrate and give direction to the economy 
connécted with the leading pursuits of the country, the Editors have 
undertaken more than has been done, or proposed by any other jour- 
nal with which they are acquainted. And it is by their labors in this 
department, mainly, that they expect to make the work useful. 

3% Contributions are-selicited on all subjects properly embraced in the 

°| design of the work. 

oe, Bw Owing to the enlargement of the work, six numbers will here- 
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iY aftet constitute a volume, and a general Index will be_made out to ac- 
wacompany the 6th and 12th numbers. 
|. a Publishers of Newspapers who will insert the foregoing pros- 


“i pectus ix their papers, oncé in three months, will be furnished with 
‘ the work for one-year. 
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